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© Orient, Splendor of eternal light, and 
Sun of Justice: come and enlighten them 
that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of 


death. —Magnificat antiphon for Dec. 21. 
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Birthplace of the Zaviour 





By SISTER M. VIANNEY, S.S.J. 


( ye TUMULT and shouting which 
now fill the air of the Far East 


are unheard in little Bethlehem, the ~ 


one haven of peace and calm in a trou- 
bled land. For this least among the 
cities of Judea is the birthplace of the 
Prince of Peace and shelters the shrine, 
built where tradition says Christ was 


‘ born, to which thousands of pilgrims 


yearly turn their steps. 

One must stoop to enter the hal- 
lowed place, since all the doors have 
been walled with the exception of one 
purposely lowered long ago to prevent 
infidels from riding into it on horse- 
back and slaying the worshipers. This 
door opens into the magnificent 
Church of St. Mary of the Nativity, a 
cold, austere Roman basilica not un- 
like the temple of Jupiter, and said to 
be the oldest monument of Christian 
architecture in the world. Huge Cor- 
inthian pillars of a dull red stone, bear- 


Rome’s conversion to Christianity by 
Constantine the Great, the church later 
was the scene of Crusader Baldwin’s 
coronation as King of Jerusalem. The 
formidable name of Manuel Comne- 
nus still gleams from the dim mosaics 
on its walls. 

Edward IV of England reconstruct- 
ed’ the roof with English oaks, some 
of which he himself had cut from the 
forests. The Venetian Republic trans- 
ported the timbers to Jaffa for him, to- 
gether with tons of lead. In the 17th 
century the Turks tore the lead from 
the roof and used it for bullets. That 
the building remains intact today is 
one of the marvels of all time, for 
through the centuries wave after wave . 
of conquest passed over it, and the 
clashing swords of Crusader and Sara- 
cen and the lusty cries of Roman and 
Hebrew echoed in its dim recesses. 

The lowly grotto beneath the high 





ing the crests of 
Crusaders, sup- 
port the roof and 
divide the edifice 
into its four aisles 
and a nave, 
First erected as 
a monument to 








altar of this ba- 
silica holds the 
secret of its pres- 
ervation. Follow- 
ing a dark flight 
of steps set on a 
side of the choir, 


one descends in- 
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to a rectangular cavern about 33. feet 
long by 11 feet wide, where the gloom 
is scarcely brightened by more than 50 
silver and crystal lamps. Their pale 
glow reveals gold, silver, and tinsel or- 
naments which hang against the in- 
cense-reeking tapestry covering the 
smoke-blackened walls. 

A marble trough in the center marks 
the traditional spot where the manger 
cradle stood. St. Justin, born about 100 
A.D., recorded the tradition of his time 
that this was the scene of the Saviour’s 
birth. 

This cave is one of many honey- 
combed in the limestone rock over 
which one-room houses now stand. 
The houses are entered by climbing 
15 or 20 stone steps from the caves, 
used to this day as stables for animals, 
which enter from the road level. Most 
of the caves contain a trough or man- 
ger cut from the rock, and iron rings 
to which the animals are tied. 

It is more likely that Christ was 
bora in one of the caves than in the 
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gathered together in the center of the 
enclosure. The Greek word katalyma 
used by St. Luke and translated as inn 
would be more exactly rendered as 
guest chamber. This was evidently al- 
ready fully occupied, but the host did 
his best by offering to the Holy Family 
shelter in the cave below. 

A silver star, surrounded with the 
inscription in Latin, “Here Jesus Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary,” is in 
the floor of this cave, 

Near by is a maze of underground 
passages to places important in the 
history of Christianity. The altar of the 
Holy Innocents marks the reputed 
burial place of the babies slain by 
Herod. Some distance off is the grotto 
where the shepherds were watching by 
night when the angels appeared to 
them. 

At present, Latin, Greek, and Ar- 
menian Catholic monastic establish- 
ments surround the church. Their 
priests keep perpetual vigil before its 
hallowed altar. Hour after hour their 


censers keep rhythm with the never- 
ending procession of worshipers and 
pilgrims who come forward two by 
two, kneel, and reverently kiss the 
stone near the altar. 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
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stable of European tradition. If Mary 
and Joseph had visited the inn at Beth- 
lehem and found it full, there would 
have been no stable for them to enter, 


————— 





because the inns or khans in the time 
of Christ were merely open spaces sur- 
rounded by high walls and colonnades 
under whose arches were rooms for 
the travelers. 

The animals of the travelers were not 
stabled, in a European sense, but were 


This act of faith erases the dim shab- 
biness of their surroundings, as it rolls 
back the centuries, transporting them 
to that holy night when the angels 
sang “Peace on earth to men of good 


will.” 
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In shallow waters, dragons became the laughing stock of shrimps. 
From Kai Lung’s Golden Hours by Ernest Bramah (Doran, 1923). 








The Case of Archbishop Stepinac 





Christ before Pilate 


ee afl 
Me has be- 
come used to 


lowering of the value of 
money, but that is noth- 
ing special. Mankind has 
also become accustomed 
to the cheapening of 
numerous other material 








Condensed from the 
Tablet* 


cause the truths pro- 
claimed by the Church 
throw her into opposi- 
tion in a country where 
no opposition is toler- 
ated. What he did or did 
not do during the war is 
entirely irrelevant in the 








values. But to the lower- 
ing of-the dignity of man, and of his 
worth, no normal human being can 
agree without a struggle. Every man, 
to whatever race or nation he belongs, 
bears the stamp of God. He has abso- 
lute rights no worldly power can take 
away or diminish. Laws intended to 
protect the community as a whole may 
not transgress these rights, and any 
transgression of them can only have 
evil consequences.” These sentences are 
from the sermon preached in the ca- 
thedral at Zagreb on the first Sunday 
in Lent, 1943, by Archbishop Aloysius 
Stepinac. 

He was arrested at the order of the 
president of the military tribunal judg- 
ing those charged with war crimes in 
that city; but it was not because of his 
conduct during the war, although in 
that respect he is now slandered to 
soothe the ears of the western world. 
He was arrested because there is no 
room for a Church preaching the value 
of the individual man in the totali- 
tarian Yugoslavia of Marshal Tito; be- 


eyes of Tito’s Soviet re- 
gime. All that is relevant is that he is 
a Catholic archbishop of the stature 
of Cardinal Hlond in Poland or Car- 
dinal Mindszenthy in Hungary, or of 
the late Cardinal von Galen in Ger- 
many. The Osservatore Romano, com- 
menting on his arrest, compared him 
with Christ before Pilate, “his pastoral 
virtue, his patriotism and his love for 
the people” confronting “atheism dis- 
played as a social redemption, and op- 
pression advertised as liberty.” 
Everyone knew the Archbishop 
would be arrested sooner or later; the 
only question was how long it would 
be delayed, since it might prejudice 
Tito’s claim to control Catholic Vene- 
zia Giulia, or from some similar reason 
of political prudence. There has been 
during past months a whole series of 
public denunciations of the Catholic 
clergy by Tito himself, and of avowals 
that their presence would not be toler- 
ated much longer. He began in this 
vein at Split, on July 26, accusing the 
clergy of thwarting the will of the peo-, 


*128 Sloane St., London, S. W. 2, England. Sept. 28, 1946. 
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ple, and of spreading hatred between 
Croats and Serbs. The secretary of the 
Croat communist party, speaking in 


Zagreb on Sept. 2, a week before the ' 


opening of the trial now said to have 
brought to light the evidence on which 
the Archbishop was arrested, declared 
that the authorities had been “un- 
doubtedly too magnanimous and too 
lenient” towards the clergy, and that 
he was “sure we cannot remain so for 
long. The time is approaching when 
we shall have to ‘act firmly.” No one 
supposes that the government sudden- 
ly found out things about the Arch- 
bishop which it had not known all 
through the previous 15 months. 

A few days after the Archbishop 
was taken into custody, London news- 
papers carried news of another arrest: 
the correspondent of Reuter’s news 
agency in Belgrade had been seized by 
the secret police. A day later an official 
of the British Board of Trade Timber 
Control disappeared. Everyone is ar- 
rested whom the authorities deem it 
prudent to arrest, if he represents any 
link with the western world. Reuter’s 
have now lost in this way their second 
correspondent in Belgrade since the 
end of the war. In the case of the Arch- 
bishop there was an additional motive: 
he had continued to preach Christian 
doctrines. He had complained in his 
most recent pastoral letter that many 
Yugoslav parishes are without priests, 
that Catholics are not allowed to pub- 
lish newspapers, that Church property 
is being sequestered, nuns driven from 
their cloisters, that he himself was not 
even allowed to continue his charitable 


December 


work among the poor. “We pray 
God,” he had written, “that He may 
enlighten with His truth those today 
managing the state in our country, in 
order that they may learn that the state 
flourishes best when the citizens are 
contented.” It is not in his record dur- 
ing the war, which is high and honor- 
able, that the explanation of his im- 
prisonment is to be sought. 

One of Tito’s personal indictments 
of the Catholic clergy en bloc was ina 
speech at Cetinje, the capital of Mon- 
tenegro, where the population is exclu- 
sively Orthodox. The Serbian Ortho- 
dox bishop of that city, less resolute 
than the majority of his colleagues, had 
welcomed King Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy in occupied Montenegro during 
the war, but Tito said nothing against 
him. His anger was reserved for the 
Catholic archbishop, a consistent and 
fearless enemy of the Axis, Serbian Or- 
thodox bishops have little liking for 
the Soviet system iow imposed on 
their country, and were almost unani- 
mous in support of General Mihailo- 
vich, but they are not assailed by Tito, 
for they are not a link with Western 
Europe, but, on the contrary, may ulti- 
mately be told that they must consider 
their patriarchate surrendered, in the 
absence of their patriarch in exile, to 
the jurisdiction of the amenable patri- 
arch in Moscow. It is because the 
Catholic Church is the Church of 
Western Europe that the Archbishop 
of Zagreb is arrested, It is our battle 
which is being fought, our champion 
who is indicted, our bishop who stands 
under sentence. 
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When the Germans entered the Bal- 
kans, in the spring of 1941, they found 
a Croat quisling in Anton Pavelic, un- 
der whom they set up a nominally 
independent state in Croatia. Pavelic 
raised a military organization known 
as the Ustashi, to which he entrusted 
the primary task not only of crushing, 
with Axis aid, those loyal to the Yugo- 
slav crown, but of eliminating the mil- 
lion Serbs inside the newly defined 
frontiers of Croatia. It was their task, 
in the famous phrase, “to separate 
Croats and Serbs forever by rivers of 
blood.” The chief test of Serb national- 
ity was adherence to the Orthodox 
church, and the Ustashi therefore 
gave Serbs a choice between accepting 
the Catholic religion or death. An at- 
tempt was made to identify the Cath- 
olic Church with this iniquitous perse- 
cution carried on in her name, which 
reached its height in the summer and 
autumn of 1941. 

No one denies that a number of in- 
dividual Catholic priests, in whom 
nationality was stronger than obedi- 
ence to canon law, did lend themselves 
to this work; but the Catholic Church 
as a whole, led by the Archbishop of 
Zagreb, far from lending itself, alone 
made the evil consummation impos- 
sible. The Archbishop spoke publicly 
and plainly against forced “conver- 
sions” and the persecution which was 
the alternative, and set up ecclesiastical 
commissions to investigate every case 
reported. “We call God to witness,” he 
cried, “that we have always opposed 
compulsory attachment to the Catholic 
Church. We must declare that the 
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Church has done all in her power to 
give aid and protection to the Ortho- 
dox!” It was through the Archbishop’s 
stern condemnation when the hierar- 
chy met in Zagreb on Dec. 17, 1941, 
that the endeavor to impose the Cath- 
olic faith by the sword ended in fail- 
ure, so that Pavelic had to accept-the 
presence of Orthodox within his state, 
and indeed to recognize an official 
Croat Orthodox church, with head- 
quarters in Zagreb. 

All victims of oppression have been 
defended by the Archbishop, commu- 
nists included. In November, 1942, he 
obtained the reprieve of two commu- 
nists sentenced to death by Pavelic; and 
his own brother was executed by the 
Germans a year later as an alleged 
communist; he had been fighting with 
the partisans. The Jews in particular 
have reason to. thank Archbishop Step- 
inac, as a number of Jewish organiza- 
tions have publicly acknowledged. Just 
as. he had frustrated the abominable 
persecution of the Orthodox, so 18 
months later, in the spring of 1943, 
he secured the withdrawal from Croa- 
tia of the anti-Jewish Nuremberg laws, 
“No worldly power, no political or- 
ganization has the right to persecute 
a man on account of the race to which 
he belongs,” he wrote to Pavelic; and 
on March 13, the first Sunday in Lent, 
he preached to a packed cathedral, 
“Last week I had occasion to see many 
cases of tears and to hear the sighs of 
strong men and the wailing of helpless 
women, who were threatened with de- 
struction of their family life for no 
other reason than that their home was 
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not in accordance with the theories of 
naziism. The representatives of the 
Church could not remain silent with- 
out betraying their office.” The imme- 
diate sequel was the withdrawal of the 
Nuremberg laws, promulgated only a 
few days before. 

On the feast of Christ the King, 
1942, a few days after publication of 
an order obliging Jews to wear the 
Star of David, he had preached in their 
defense, “All members of the human 
race, without exception, are the crea- 
tion of God. The members of this race 
or that may have a higher or a lower 
culture, may be black or white, parted 
by oceans; they may live at the North 
Pole or at the South Pole; the essential 
thing is that all without exception have 
an equal right to say, ‘Our Father, 
who art in heaven.” 

Nor can there be any serious charge 
that the Archbishop was “pro-Axis.” 
He is an outstanding Yugoslav patriot 
who, as a young layman in the Ist 
World War, declined to fight with the 
Austrian armies, but instead had 
joined the volunteer corps which was 
built up in Russia, and had fought his 


way home to Croatia with Serbian and’ 


Allied armies, northwards from Salo- 
nika, taking part in all the battles 
which freed Yugoslav territory from 
the Central powers. 

When Pavelic went to Rome to in- 
vite the Duke of Spoleto to assume 
the crown of Croatia, he wanted the 
archbishop to accompany him. Arch- 
bishop Stepinac would not do so; in- 
stead, he continued to protest in the 
clearest terms when Italians were 


December 


guilty of excesses, as they all too often 
were; and his words are on record to 
deprive of all plausibility stories. now 
invented of his secret political contacts 
with the Axis. In May, 1943, to cite 
but one example, he protested against 
“the incredible atrocities committed by 
Italian troops against the defenseless 
population in the districts of Krasitz, 
Vidovina, and Vrovatz.” Later in that 
year, again on the feast of Christ the 
King, he denounced the Axis practice 
of holding whole families, whole vil- 
lages, indeed, whole regions collective- 
ly responsible for acts of sabotage. 
Copies of this sermon were widely cir- 
culated; the parish clergy read it from 
their pulpits, and in Dalmatia alone 
82 priests were arrested and impris- 
oned as a result. And this is the clergy 
now charged wholesale with treach- 
ery! This is the Archbishop who was 
condemned as a quisling! 

The Archbishop’s palace, the Kap- 
tol, dominating Zagreb, was a place of 
shelter and relief through years of war 
for the hunted and the hungry. The 
Archbishop gave all that he had for 
the relief of devastated regions of 
southern Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina. He made war’s or- 
phans his special personal care. He 
organized the work of Caritas, with its 
branches throughout the country, for 
which parish priests and Religious 
Societies collected tons of food and 
clothing for distribution. Nor did Cari- 
tas make distinctions in distributing 
it, but helped Jews, Christians, Mos- - 
lems, Orthodox and Catholics alike. 
What were the thanks of the parti- 
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sans? Their answer was to declare that 
he was doing this workvonly to make 
converts for the Church, and that such 
proselytism could no longer be toler- 
ated. 

Immense crowds, for month after 
month through bitter years of war, 
packed the cathedral at Zagreb to hear 
the only voice that the Axis could not 
silence, as month after month it was 
raised against totalitarian doctrine. In 
Zagreb this is the traditional method 
of protest. In August, 1945, 50,000 
went to hear the Archbishop speak. 
The words he uttered, and which he 
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has reiterated since, showed that he 
would make no more concession to 
the victorious tyranny than to that 
which had been defeated. But he has . 
now been “found” to be a “war crim- 
inal”; this is not the occasion, there- 
fore, to discuss his actions since the 
war ended; it is only necessary to re- 
peat that history will not show Yugo- 
slavia to have had a greater patriot 
than the Archbishop of Zagreb, a great 
preacher of the Kingship of Christ, 
who, in ‘Croatia, “bulwark of Chris- 
tianity,” stood proxy for the West be- 
fore a communist tribunal. 


Odd-Jobber 


St. John Bosco’s boyhood days were just as red-blooded as any of Tom 
Sawyer’s or Huck Finn’s. And when it came to tinkering with gewgaws, 
knickknacks and doohickies he did them one better. 

Johnny had sources of income, too, that were far and away more inventive 
than Tom’s whitewashing technique or Huck’s all-sure wart cure. 

Always with a weather eye open for rare species of birds, John cleverly 
trapped them with cages and snares, and even devised a viscous, sweet- 
smelling paste that lured birds to a branch and fettered their feet. 

Skilled with his hands, he fashioned straw hats and baskets with split 
cane and reeds. These all brought a pretty penny at the market place. 

In spring he scoured the hills to grub out medicinal herbs, collect bushels 
of mushrooms and dig out rare roots highly prized for dyes. All these found 


ready buyers, too. 


Perhaps his most amazing accomplishment was the dexterity with which 
he worked a pair of knitting needles. Stockings and swea‘ers sold quickly 


to the neighbors, 


But all this was child’s play compared to what he was later to learn in 





life. For he worked his way through college in every sense of the word. 
To pay his board and tuition he became a tailor, worked at carpentry, and 
was a baker’s assistant and cobbler’s apprentice; even served drinks in a 
tavern and chalked up billiard scores in the neighborhood cafe. 


Don Bosco Digest quoted in the Richmond Salesian News (Sept.-Oct. °46). 





Japan turns to Christ 
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Condensed from the Christian Family and Our Missions* 


Whe I BEGAN my missionary 
‘& work in Japan in 1934 nothing 


distressed me more than the apathy 
toward Christianity. I felt like an op- 
eratic star winding up an aria before 
a coldly silent audience. 

In China, Africa, and elsewhere, the 
pagans have been far more responsive 
to the consoling doctrines of the faith. 
For every convert won to Christ by the 
missionary in Japan, ten were brought 
into the Church in China, and 25 in 
the Netherlands East Indies. In the 
rugged mission field of Japan, the mis- 
sionaries have always had to be content 
with little or no harvest. 

The Japanese developed in the pre- 
War years a growing antipathy toward 
the “foreign importation.” In Shinto- 
ism also the missionary in Japan found 
an obstacle that seemed almost insu- 
perable. 

During the 2nd World War anyone 
accepting the religion of the foreigner 
was suspect of treason. The missionary, 
who formerly enjoyed comparative lib- 
erty, was now frequently bothered by 
the police. Time and again, he was 
called to report at the police station 
and was marched through the streets 
by an officer of the law. Intelligence 
officers kept a keen watch for “crimi- 


nals of thought” who, by their teach- 
ing and principles, failed to back up 
the military clique. 

But there was always consolation in 
missionary work in Japan in the stead- 
fastness of the converts. The faith of 
the Japanese Catholic has been tried 
by fire. It has been blessed with a heri- 
tage of heroism, for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Japanese made the sacrifice of 
their lives for Christ in the persecu- 
tion of the 17th century. 

Any parish in the Catholic world 
would be proud to number among its 
parishioners such confessors of the 
faith as the seven of my small con- 
gregation who defied the Nipponese 
police during the war. They were 
jailed for defending their belief. ‘Two 
were very young mothers torn away 
from their children. For 16 months 
they could not be shaken by hunger, 
threats, nor imprisonment. One of 
them had been commanded to step 
on a crucifix. For refusing, she was 
placed in solitary confinement. Her 
eldest daughter, also imprisoned, was 
released after 16 months, only when 
deathly sick. 

The reason for their imprisonment 
was given by the court in the trial of 
Agnes Nakajima. “She emphatically 


*365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, lil. October, 1946. 
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preached that there is only one true 
God, and that all the others that are 
called gods are, in fact, idols and there- 
fore not to be worshiped. “The emper- 
or of Japan,’ she declared, ‘is not of 
divine origin.’” 

Never before had Japanese citizens 
so openly defied the state. Every child 
in school knew the Shinto-inspired 
first articles of the Japanese constitu- 
tion: “The Empire of Japan shall be 
governed by a line of emperors, un- 
broken for ages eternal. The emperor 
is sacred and inviolable.” Every school 
child had been taught that “Emperor 
Hirohito is the Son of Heaven, the 
124th scion of the great Sun Goddess,” 

The suffering of the Japanese Chris- 
tians was apparently a necessary pre- 
lude to the startling self-repudiation by 
Emperor Hirohito early in 1946. Be- 
fore an astonished people, he denied 
his divinity and bade them give up the 
ancient belief in Japan’s divine mission 
to rule the world. Shintoism as a na- 
tional religion was abolished. 

Never since the days of St. Francis 
Xavier have the Japanese enjoyed such 
freedom of religion as now. There are 
indications that the Church will blos- 
som forth to a prominent place in Jap- 
anese life. The people, let down by the 
emptiness of Shintoism, are groping 
for religious direction, 

The Japanese now look for a new 
support, a new philosophy, a new 
theology. The Catholic Church beck- 
ons to them as never before. They can 
see it now as something kindred to 
their own souls. 

Missionaries are invited everywhere 





to give lectures. One of them broke a 
centuries-old rule recently when he 
spoke before the pagan students in a 
Buddhist temple. Public audiences, in- 
vited to addresses in public halls, have 
been breaking all attendance records. 
The missionaries feel the need of larg- 
er meeting places, more Catholic book- 
stores, more Catholic publications. 
Convert classes are larger than ever 
before. 

The hope for the Church’s growth 
in Japan is based not only on the peo- 
ples’ needs and longing for religion, 
but also upon a certain innate aptitude 
they have for Catholic doctrine. Once 
the Japanese embrace the faith, they 
rarely leave it. 

One of the outstanding parishioners 
of my congregation during the war 
was a graduate of the Tokyo Imperial 
university. He was an officer in the 
Imperial army, yet no finer model of 
Christian gentleman could be found 
anywhere. Not only did he fulfill his 
own religious duties properly, but he 
was untiring in helping others find the 
way to the truth. 

“Father,” he would say, “if you have 
anyone else in need of instructions, 
please let me help.” More than once I 
overheard him instructing prospective 
converts. Despite his rank, he was not 
afraid to declare, “There is only one 
God. The emperor is not God, but 
man.” Many a time I felt a choke in 
my throat as I marveled at his deep 
grasp of things spiritual. 

Another inspiring youth in the con- 
gregation, Masao, was well qualified 
for rank in military service. “If you 
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wish to become an officer,” he was told 
by his military superior, “I will be 
happy to help you enter officers’ train- 
ing school, You will have a much bet- 
ter chance than with the infantry on 
the battlefield.” 

“No,” Masao answered, realizing 
what hindrances army rank could 
bring to his plans, “I have made up my 
mind to become a Catholic priest.” But 
Masao never reached his goal. He was 
sent to China and was killed in battle. 

Not many children can equal the 
charity of Kuniko, one of the Christian 
girls who attended high school in 
Niigata. Kunike and her pagan class- 
mate, Hidako, excelled in art. Their 
exhibit attracted much attention. But 
Hidako, fearful of losing, secretly 
smeared her rival’s picture and took 
the prize. Only two persons knew the 
culprit’s identity, the injured Kuniko 
and her other playmate. 

Several weeks later the story came 
to light. Asked by the director, “Why 
didn’t you report it to me?” Kuniko 
simply replied, “It was impossible to 


do so, for we must not seek revenge.” 
Her conduct was all the moré remark- 
able since Japanese youth traditionally 
seek vengeance. Schoolbooks tell in 
picture and story how 47 ronins, or 
knights, took revenge on their foes by 
chopping off their heads, then com- 
mitted hara-kiri by disembowling 
themselves. To the youth of the land, 
they are held up as models of heroism. 
Christianity alone offers an antidote, 

The Japanese clergy, though few, 
distinguished themselves in the recent 
war by heroic zeal. Those who served 
as military chaplains merit special 
praise. Missionaries everywhere have 
reported, “They feared more for our 
lives than for themselves.” 

Japan was never riper for Christian- 
ity than now. The possibilities for mis- 
sion work are endless. The surrender 
of Japan was written on parchment 
obtained from the Divine Word mis- 
sionaries’ school at Manila. But the 
surrender of Japan to the one true God 
will be written in the hearts of increas- 
ing numbers being won to Christ. 
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‘Allegory 


@ scholar, laboring on a weighty social treatise, wished to divert the attention 
of his troublesome young daughter. He cut out a map of the world from a 
newspaper, sheared it into a number of odd-shaped pieces, and sent her away 
to “put the world together again.” He hoped for an hour of quiet. But five 
minutes later she was back, announcing that the map was all laid out on the floor. 

“How did you get it together so quickly?” the father asked. 

“That was easy,” was the reply. “I merely turned the pieces over, and on 
the other side I saw a picture of a man, I just put the man together right, and 
when the man was put together right, the world was right.” Seees Daan 
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The unhappy medium 


1 Bourgeois Mediocrity 
By LIAM BROPHY 
Condensed from the Irish Monthly* 


T THE present hour no one has 
the right to take refuge im medi- 
ocrity, and f am certain that thts 

formidable upheaval will see the 
Church emerging more resplendent 
and better adapted to modern needs.” 
Thus declared Pope Pitrs XT to Card- 
inal Verdier after the Ist World War. 
“T thank God for letting me live m the 
present circumstances, im the midst of 
a crisis so universal, so deep and 
untque in the history of the Church. 
Anyone should be proud of being a 
witness of, amd, to a certain extent, an 
actor in, this sublime drama in which 
good and evil have come to grips im a 
gigantic duel.” 

A second world war has intervened 
since those words were spoken. One 
effect has been to clear the field of re- 
ligious and social compromises; many 
European Protestant sects have been 
almest blown away by that terrible 
blast; and the numerous brands of 
Continental socralism are finding thetr 
positron so nebulous that they are 
going over to the Christian or commu- 
nist side according to their particular 
leanings. Fhe world arema is set for 
the gigantic duel between Catholicism 
and communism. No Christian has the 
right to take refuge in mediocrity in 
such am hour. For the Catholic to do so 
would be a Judas-like betrayal. 


Mediocrity is the essence of the bour- 
geois spirit. When Karl Marx hurled 
his vituperations at the bourgeois spir- 
it, he was firing at a shifting target 
that gyrated in his own mind. He was 
as vague as he was vehement about his 
béte notre made up of things repulsive 
to the Marxian mind. Catholic apolo- 
gists have been as vehement, but they 
have had true mental focus of the ob- 
jeet of attack. Nikolat Berdyaev, Ernest 
Hello, Léon Bloy, Giovanni Papini 
and Jacques Maritain, among: others, 
have defined their attitude, and it is 
one of carefully studied contempt. Fhe 
intransigent Péguy traced alt modern 
woes to the bourgeois spirit. It has been 
condemned, of course, by such social 
rebels as Nietzsche, Ibsen, Carlyle, and 
Dostoievski im varying degrees of mad- 
ness, mysticism and misanthropy. 

The bourgeois spirit has been best 
defined by Berdyaev as “a spiritual 
state, 2 spiritual direction, 2 peculiar 
consetousness of being. It is neither a 
social ner am economic condition, yet 
it is something more tharr a psycho- 
logical and ethical ore—it is 2 spiritual, 
ontological condition.” It has always 
existed. Ft was that whick Christ at- 
tacked in the Scribes and Pharisees; 
which prompted Judas’s protest against 
the “waste” ef Magdalen’s precious 
ointment; which fixed the nice mone- 
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tary measure of 30 pieces of silver; 
which condemned the enthusiasm of 
the first apostles and disciples; which 
murdered Peter and Paul; and it has 
militated against all holy enthusiasms 
ever since. It has hated saints and 
poets, men of genius and heroism, 
because of their refusal to be practical 
and moderate. 

Though the bourgeois spirit has al- 
ways existed, it was not till the coming 
of Protestantism in general and of Cal- 
vinism in particular, that it received its 
fullest expression. The late Lord 
Keynes stated emphatically in a speech 
delivered a year before his death that 
“the view that the utilitarian and eco- 
nomic—one might almost say . the 
financial—ideal is the sole respectable 
purpose of a community is the most 
dreadful heresy that ever gained the 
ear of a civilized community.” Before 
the Reformation, men referred all their 
activities to a God standard. Now “the 
world” judges everything by the gold 
standard. It is amusing to see how 
much in accord are bolshevik and 
bourgeois philosophies of life, for both 
regard the greatness of the ages and 
all that genius has ever wrought in 
art, music, and literature as the by- 
product of economic forces, of no im- 
mediate utility beyond the amusement 
of the bolshevik or the tired business- 
man. 

Keyserling has said that every age 
has its particular character-type or Leb- 
ensform. In the present age it is the 
bourgeois man. From the wholeness 
of the theological man of the ages of 
faith we observe man shrink through 
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the stages of humanist, rational, bio- 
logical, sociological, and Freudian man 
down to the pathetic, passionless crea- 
ture yclept homo economicus, ultimate 
refinement of the bourgeois man, 
crowned and canonized by H. G. 
Wells, himself a splendid example of 
the bourgeois type. Observe how the 
author of Homo Sapiens and Crux 
Ansata used to flirt, in the Churchil- 
lian sense, with the comrades of the 
Kremlin. Observe, too, the coldness 
with which the Kremlin receives the 
advances of British socialism. 

Mr. Wells had a true bourgeois con- 
tempt for the humanities and the cul- 
tural achievements of the great Chris- 
tian centuries, He loathed the estab- 
lished order of Rome, but he lavished 
praise on the Russian experiment, 
which, he said, “will be an enormous 
stride in the modernization of the 
world.” Since Mr. Wells wrote that, 
Russia has been exulting as a giant 
to run the way, but it is certainly not 
the middle way of bourgeoisism. Wells 
dismissed arts courses in the older uni- 
versities as “merely a wasteful pro- 
longation of puerility.” The bourgeois 
spirit is determined to break with the 
culture of the past. It has been thus 
with the bourgeois of every civilization 
from Babylon to Birmingham. When 
the factory triumphs over the farm, 
when quality is replaced with quan- 
tity, taste with vulgar ostentation, 
beauty with utility, the bourgeois class 
emerges, and bureaucratic prose re- 
places poetry. The attitude has been 
wittily expressed by Stanley B. James 
in his recent book, Becoming a Man: 
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Our intellectual laity 
Regard the classics with suspicion. 
“We moderns have no time,” they say, 
“For antiquated erudition. 
A nation mechanized and planned 
Seeks knowledge that will pay a divvy. 
Who wants to read or understand 
Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Livy?” 
Bourgeois-ism is not determined by 
a man’s economic position, but by his 
spiritual attitude. A prince can be poor 
in spirit, and a pauper devoured with 
that “middle-class mentality,” the butt 
of so much Shavian satire. Neither is it 
limited to non-Catholics. We have all 
encountered the type of Catholic who 
clamors for a practical Christianity, 
professes his admiration for the teach- 
ing and nursing Orders and Congrega- 
tions, but who sees no use in the con- 
templatives, who regards the liturgy 
as theatrical and tedious, Gregorian 
chant as dull, and Gothic architecture 
as grotesque, and suspects Catholic 
Action lest it arouse the hostility of 
“the world.” We are acquainted with 
the man who puts business first and 
the Beatitudes after. Though that man 
may be pious and just, Christ Himself 
has said, “Unless your justice abound 
more than that of the Scribes and Phar- 
isees, you shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” 
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The mediocre man, the man of 
bourgeois spirit, whom the Catholic 
rejects as vehemently as does the com- 
munist, can be changed and saved only 
through a renewal of heart and the 
power of the Paraclete, aid not, as the 
Marxists insist, thr ugh a modifica- 
tion of his enviro. ent, through ‘so- 
cial and technical means. The commu- 
nist in attacking bourgeois man denies 
and destroys his essential dignity as the 
image of God, however dulled and 
contracted that image may be through 
endless compromises to suit “the 
world.” The Greeks were wiser. Epic- 
tetus stressed the distinction between 
the aphues, the dull bourgeois man, 
and euphues, the man who tends to- 
wards sweetness and light. The con- 
dition of the exphues was only to be 
attained through continual suppres- 
sion of the lower nature and ceaseless 
striving after perfection through cul- 
ture. Can we, who have the aid of 
divine grace, be less discerning? The 
age that is coming will produce its 
own character-type, for there are signs 
already that the “old leaven of the 
Pharisees” is being rejected in men’s 
search for reality. Let us hope the new 
Lebensform will resemble the Chris- 
tian saint. There is only one alterna- 
tive, Soviet man. 


Ps 


Love Sets 


Ct Maryknoll priest in Bolivia, Father Raymond Bonner, believes in making 
complete reports to his superior: “Had 23 Baptisms, five sick calls, 14 Masses, and 


beat all the Masons in town at tennis.” 


The Register (15 Sept. °46). 
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450,000 billion ~~ >- 
borsepower a day 


“~y O. A. BATTISTA 





s we focus our telescope on 

the surface of the sun, clusters 
of black blotches come into view. They 
are more than holes; they are furious 
cyclones which come and go, cyclones 
which may be described only in terms 
of prodigious dimensions. We speak of 
them as sunspots. 

The funnels of those sunspot cy- 
clones, solar disturbances that involve 
oceans of frenzied gases, vary in diam- 
eter, but they are all immense. Their 
diameters may range from 5,000 to 
50,000 miles. One of the larger ones 
could swallow our planet as readily as 
a frog can swallow a fly. 

Temperature of the tempestuous 
gases in a sunspot is about 8,500° F. 
But this is cold compared with the 
sun’s surface, which runs to about 
11,000° F. It is this relative difference 
im temperature which makes sunspots 
look like black blemishes against the 
more brilliant background of the sun’s 
surface. It is as though candles were 
being burned beside a magnesium in- 
cendiary bomb or a welder’s torch; 
they would show up as black holes 
against such bright backgrounds. 

Dr. George F. Hale of the Mount 
Wilson observatory discovered in 1908 
that sunspots were essentially mons- 
trous magnets, so powerful that they 
can influence the earth’s magnetic 
field. They have been shown to be re- 
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sponsible for innumerable phenomena 
on our planet ramging all the way from 
terrestrial magnetic storms and hur- 
ricanes to spurts im the reproductivity 
of fur-bearing animals. 

The incidence of sunspots om the 
surface of the sun follows a set pattern, 
a pattern first established by a German 
named Schwabe. Schwabe became in- 
tensely interested in the black blotches, 
and spent his life in painstakingly re- 
cording their appearances on the sun’s 
surface. His data stated that sunspots 
reach a maximum every 11.4 years. 
The most recent calculations for the 
sunspot cycle place the figure at 11.1 
years. 

Interesting as sunspots are, especial- 
ly for their influence on our planet, 
they are im reality merely blemishes 
om the sun’s face. The sun’s outer sur- 
face is constructed much like an onion 
or a cabbage; but each layer may be 
hundreds of thousands of miles thick. 
For example, the first layer of matter is 
known. as the corona. It is electrical in 
nature and covers the face of the sun 
to a depth of 400,000 miles. Comets 
have been seen as they penetrated the 
corona, dashing on their irresistible 
rampages. The spectacle may be seen 
only during a total solar eclipse, be- 
cause ordinarily the corona-halo en- 
circling the sun is too bright for us to 
see anything going on within it. 
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Below. the corona, snuggling up 
close to what is believed to be the sol- 
ider portion of the sun’s fiery surface, 
is another “onion skin” or layer, the 
chromosphere. This region is charac- 
terized by a crimson color which 
astrophysicists attribute to turbulent 
seas of burning hydrugen gas. Fangs 
of gushing fire dash from the chro- 
mosphere into space, spontaneously and 
spasmodically. As such they are known 
as prominences or spicules, depending 
on their size and nature. They may 
leap out for distances of 1,000 to 500,- 
000 miles. They may last for a few 
minutes or a few days, and they indi- 
cate some terrific adjustment deep in 
the interior. 

If we go one step farther into the 
sun, we come to the famous reversing 
layer, about 1,000 miles thick, which 
produces the flash spectrum seen for 
a few seconds at the beginning and end 
of a total eclipse. Below the reversing 
layer comes the photosphere, that part 
which presents a clear-cut outline in 
the ball of brilliant fire which creeps 
upon us at dawn, or steals away from 
us at sunset. 

As for what lies beneath the photo- 
sphere, your guess is as good as mine 
or Einstein’s. The radius of the sun is 
more than 430,000 miles. We cannot 
fathom its core. 

Nevertheless, in the wake of the 
many theories about the internal na- 
ture of the sun, there now appears to 
be a reasonable picture of what goes 
on within the photosphere, the “solid” 
part of the sun proper. Latest advances 
deal directly with atomic power which 


was used to blast Hiroshima on Aug. 
6, 1945. As the famous Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington expressed it some years ago, 
“We started to explore the inside of.a 
star, and we soon found ourselves ex- 
ploring the inside.of an atom.” 

The sun’s temperature, brilliance, 
and life may be explained on the basis 
of atomic energy. By making calcula- 
tions concerniag primarily the bright- 
ness of the sun compared with that of 
neighboring stars, it has been possible 
to arrive at certain estimates now al- 
most universally accepted. Starting 
with the temperature of the sun’s sur- 
face at around 11,000° F., we find that 
the temperature at its center has been 
calculated to exceed 20,000,000° F., a 
figure beyond human comprehension. 
If it were possible to heat .a teaspoonful 
of mud to this temperature in Wash- 
ington, D. C., residents of New York 
and Chicago would be cooked to a 
crisp in.a matter of minutes. 

Actually the sun is an atomic-energy 
powerhouse of inordinate dimensions. 
If scientists destroyed a gram (about 
one thirtieth of an ounce) of plutoni- 
um on our planet, the energy released 
would be sufficient to wipe out a dozen 
good-sized cities. But om the sun, more 
than 4 million tons of matter are being 
destroyed each second. This is the 
equivalent of 360 billion tons a day. At 
that, however, there seems little danger 
of the sun burning itself out in our 
generation. Conservative estimates are 
that the sun has enough atomic fuel 
left in it to keep shining at its present 
rate af atomic disintegration for the 
next 15 billion years, 
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Of the energy dispatched into space 
by the sun only one part in more than 
2 billion reaches our planet. At that, 
the solar energy which strikes one 
square mile of our planet each day is 
worth, in terms of kilowatt hours, 
more than $200,000. The solar energy 
which strikes our globe in one hour, if 
it could be captured and stored, would 
be sufficient to supply the world’s needs 
for electrical energy for more than 50 
years. The average solar energy which 
arrives at the surface of the earth is 
equivalent to 450,000 billion horse- 
power a day. 

The efficiency of the processes of 
photosynthesis, whereby green plants 
capture and store solar energy in the 
form of sugars and starches through 
chlorophyll magic, is considerably less 
than 2%.* Even so, our forests and 
foliage hoard enough solar energy each 
year to supply 50 times the normal 
requirements of the human race. 

The world’s most famous astrophys- 
icists, including Eddington and Sir 
James Jeans, are in agreement as to 
how old the sun really is. The accepted 
figure is between 7 billion and 8 billion 
years. According to Jeans, if the sun 
were older than this, it would be 
brighter than it is now, and it would 
have been extremely overweight 7 bil- 
lion years ago. 

The modern explanation, based on 
nucleonic energy and the destruction 
of matter, for the sun’s inestimable re- 
sources of energy leaves no room for 
earlier theories which supposed the 
sun to consist of a ball of gas. The sun’s 
*See CatHouic Dicest, Jan., 1945, p. 34. 
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insides are more likely to be liquid in 
nature, for if they were made of gases, 
the sun would have exploded or col- 
lapsed long ago. 

Of all the calculations Jeans has 
worked out, that which demonstrates 
that the earth is moving away from 
the sun at the rate of one yard every 
100 years is most interesting. One bil- 
lion years from now our planet will 
have moved out to a distance of 101,- 
500,000 miles from the sun instead of 
its present 92,300,000 miles. This will 
be accompanied by an overall drop in 
temperature on our globe of some 55°, 
which means that the seven seas at that 
time ought to be seven glaciers. 

Looking at a warmer side of the pic- 
ture, if the sun should decide to ex- 
plode into a super nova, as other stars 
have been known to do without much 
warning or any good reason, in all 
probability the human race would be 
wiped out faster than candles on a 
birthday cake. If the brilliance of the 
sun suddenly increased only 100,000 
times, an occurrence not uncommon 
among other stars, the siliceous rock 
forming a rind around the earth would 
literally boil to a depth of about eight 
miles. 

The whirlwind storms which lash 
the sun’s innermost regions are violent 
and frequent. They are the outward 
rumblings of what is going on below. 
The fiery gases which make up those 
astronomical tornadoes contain innu- 
merable substances which have been 
identified. They contain oxygen, nitro- 
gen, iron, aluminum, lead, white hori- 
zons of vaporized calcium, crimson 
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hydrogen, and silver. The amount of 
silver which exists.in the solar atmos- 
phere is known to exceed a billion tons, 
a fabulous treasure beyond our reach, 

In the cosmic scheme of things, it 
is well to remember that years are as 
seconds. A man of 60 has lived approx- 
imately 2 billion seconds. Considering 
this scale, we may breathe more easily, 
because there is every assurance that 
our planet has tens of millions of years 
of potential life left in it before chang- 
ing conditions make life impossible. 

If you approached the earth from 
the sun the temperature of your sur- 
roundings would have dropped, by the 
time you had traveled a million miles, 
from 11,000° F., to 5,000°.-By the 
time you reached Mercury, sister plan- 
et closest to New York or Chicago, the 
temperature would have fallen to only 
600°. 

In the superstratosphere, you might 
run into quantities of oxygen and 
ozone, which stand on guard to block 
off some of the powerful ultraviolet 
rays the sun is constantly shooting at 
us. In fact, if it weren’t for the gases 


in the superatmosphere and atmos- 
phere proper, ultra short light waves 
emanating from the sun would burn 
us to a crisp. Remove the atmosphere 
from our planet, and the sun would 
become a super X-ray machine capable 
of roasting a human being or a moun- 
tain to charred ruins. In addition, 
meteors would not light our midsum- 
mer-night skies. Instead, they would 
smash into us head on like well-aimed 
cannon balls, and pulverize everything 
to a microscopic dust. 

A trip from the sun might involve 
being treated to the aurora borealis, 
caused by charged electrical particles, 
called ions, lighting up like hordes of 
fireflies as they dash into the earth’s 
atmosphere. You would run into an 
electrical shell known as the ionos- 
phere, without which short-wave radio 
broadcasting would be impossible be- 
tween Europe and America. 

The big bright ball of fire which 
wakes you on a clear morning, or the 
crimson sphere which settles on the 
horizon at sunset has a Jot more to 
it than poets have so far sung. 
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Shades of Pavlov 


In Yugoslavia there is a village where nazi raids became so frequent during 
the war that a 24-hour watch was kept from the church steeple, and the bell rung 
whenever nazis were seen approaching. Then all inhabitants would gather their 
goods and livestock and beat it to the hills. Now the church bell cannot be rung 
while UNRRA community activities, such as clothing or food disteibution, are 
in progress. The village goats, sheep, donkeys and cows got so into the haba 
of stampeding for the mountains every time they heard the bell that they still 
do it, and all hands rush to head them off. w pg Courtney in Collier’s (12 Oct. °46). 
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You and euthanasia 


Seegaliged Mercy Killing 


By ROBERT E. McCORMICK 


Condensed from a sermon* 


é UTHANASIA literally means a 

“good death.” It can denote a 
quiet, painless, natural death, or a cour- 
ageous death which one valiantly faces 
and accepts. But as defined by the mod- 
ern Euthanasia Society it signifies “the 
termination of human life by painless 
means for the purpose of ending severe 
suffering.” To members of the society 
it means “easy dying,” which is not 
quite the same as “good death” or “dy- 
ing well.” Suffering, to those people, 
is a thing to be abhorred, on the old 
pagan principle that happiness in life 
depends upon the absence of pain. 
Epicurus, a pagan Greek philoso- 
pher, who founded a school in Athens 
in the year 307 B.c.j described philoso- 
phy as “the art of making life happy.” 
He taught that the purpose of life is 
personal happiness through sensuous 
pleasure, which, to him, is the inyme- 
diate object of every action. He defines 
pleasure as the absence of pain. Since 
each man is to determine for himself 
what is useful or pleasant and what is 
harmful or painful, the virtuous man 
strives for the maximum of pleasure 
and the minimum of pain. Epicurus 
sought to rob death of its terrors by 
teaching that there is no future life. 





“Therefore,” says he, “the wise man 
will desire not the longest life but the 
most pleasant.” Epicureanism reduces 
right and wrong to a matter of indi- 
vidual feeling, substituting for good 
and evil the categories pleasant and 
painful. 

An attempt is now being made in 
New York state to obtain support for 
this pagan philosophy through legal 
sanction for euthanasia, to be request- 
ed by the sick person. The proposed 
bill is entitled “An act to amend the 
public health law and the penal law 
in relation to voluntary euthanasia.” 
Under the heading, “Who may receive 
euthanasia?” Sec. 301 of this bill states, 
“Any person of sound mind over 21 
who is suffering from severe physi- 
cal pain caused by a disease for which 
no remedy affording lasting relief or 
recovery is at the time known to medi- 
cal science may have euthanasia ad- 
ministered.” The bill goes on to say 
that any judge of a court of record of 
the city or county, or any justice of the 
supreme court of the judicial district 
in which the patient resides or may be 
in, to whom a petition is presented, 
shall have jurisdiction of and shall 
grant euthanasia upon the following 


*At the annual Red Mass for Catholic lawyers, in Immaculate Conception church, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Oct. 9, 1946. 
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conditions: 1. the petition must be in 
writing, and signed by the patient in 
the presence of two witnesses; 2. the 
petition must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate signed by the patient’s attend- 
ing physician, giving his diagnosis of 
the disease and certifying the pain and 
stating that there is no remedy afford- 
ing lasting relief or recovery; 3, the 
judge or justice is then to appoint a 
committee of three persons, at least two 
of them being physicians, who will 
examine the patient and consult such 
other persons as deemed advisable and 
report to the court whether the patient 
understands the nature and purpose of 
the petition. The court must either 
grant or deny the petition within three 
days. A person is then to be chosen by 
the patient, or at least two members of 
the committee with the patient’s con- 
sent, to administer euthanasia in the 
presence of at least two members of the 
committee. Of course, the proposed 
bill then proceeds to whitewash legally 
all concerned in the act of euthanasia, 
saying that the petitioner is not thereby 
to be deemed as suffering from mental 
impairment for asking to be killed; 
that he shall not be deemed to have 
died a violent or unnatural death; and 
that anyone who administered or as- 
sisted in administering euthanasia is 
not to be deemed to have committed 
any offense criminal or civil, or liable 
to any person for damages or other 
penalties, 

That suicide and murder are against 
the very law of nature is evident from 
the fact that God, who created man, 
gave him a highly developed nervous 


system which instinctively acts imme- 
diately to ward off or escape any dan- 
ger to life. That suicide and murder 
are against the innate moral code of 
all peoples is manifest in the fact that 


‘ the axiom, “Self-preservation is the 


first law of nature,” has been recogniz- 
ed from the beginning of time in the 
law of all nations as being a justifying 
cause for killing an unjust aggressor, 
If we turn to the Jewish law we find 
that the 5th Commandment of God, 
as promulgated by Moses on Sinai, 
states, “Thou shalt not kill.” No dis- 
tinction is made in this Command- 
ment between suicide and murder. 
Both are forbidden. Again, God said 
to Noe, “Whosoever shall shed man’s 
blood, his blood shall be shed; for man 
was made to the image of God.” More- 
over, God gave severe warning in lay- 
ing down the law for the judges of 
the Jewish nation when He said, “The 
innocent and just person thou. shalt 
not put to death, because I abhor the 
wicked.” Our Lord condemned suicide 
and murder, when He said that He 
had come not to destroy but to fulfill 
the Jewish law and the prophecies, 
“You have heard that it was said to 
them of old: Thou shalt not kill. And 
whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger 
of the judgment.” 

Suicide and murder are condemned 
by God because destruction is an act 
of dominion, and a man does not have 
dominion either over his own life or 
that of any other person. Only God, 
the Creator, who made man to His 
own image, has that dominion. Suicide 
and murder are crimes because. they 
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invade the supreme and exclusive do- 
minion and right of God Himself. 
Moreover, they destroy a creature be- 
longing to God. 

The full and direct power over the 
life of a man belongs to God alone, 
but He can, and does, delegate it to the 
civil authority, which has the right to 
impose capital punishment for hernous 
crimes. The civil rulers do not act by 
their own authority bet as representa- 
tives of God on earth. This does not 
mean that the Church advocates capi- 
tal punishment, for she believes rather 
in the correction of the culprit than 
his death, but she does say that civil 
rulers are not acting outside their au- 
thority’ in imposing capital punish- 
ment when the crime warrants it for 
the common good. But certainly legal- 
ized voluntary euthanasia is not neces- 
sary for the common good unless the 
euthanasians absurdly hold that the 
patient is a menace to the state and its 
citizens merely because he is the victith 
of a painful and incurable disease. 

Moreover, Catholic teaching holds 
that sufferings have their place in 
God’s plan for the salvation of the 
individual soul. This is evident from 
the example of Christ, who suffered 
the scourging at the pillar and the 
agony and death upon the cross for the 
sole purpose of redeeming man from 
his sin and giving him the means of 
the salvation of his soul. 

Some embarrassing questions arise 
im the practice of euthanasia. What 
about the purpose of the science of 
medicine? Is it not to relieve and cure 
rather than to kill? What about the 
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doctor who practices euthanasia? Is he 
not violating his Hippocratic oath? 
For him, it becomes rather the hypo- 
critical oath. What about the equity 
and logic of allowing painless death 
only to those over 21? Doesn’t it make 
any difference whether the death of 
those under 21 is painful? How about 
imsurance benefits for the beneficiaries 
of those who have voluntarily sub- 
mitted to euthanasia? The more you 
think it over the more complicated it 
becomes. 

We come finally to the prognosis for 
euthanasia. It is not at all favorable, 
because the history of the movement 
indicates that its proponents will not 
stop at voluntary euthanasia. Look at 
the record. In May, 1931, a group of 
doctors advocated before the state As- 
sembly of Illinois “the administration 
of a painless death sleep to imbeciles 
and sufferers from incurable diseases.” 
Lord Moynihan ‘of Leeds, whe was 
first president of the Voluntary Eutha- 
nasia (Easy Death) Legislation Society 
of London, England, stated at the in- 


augural meeting on Dec. 10, 1935, that ° 


the present desire was merely for the 
legalization of voluntary euthanasia 
for incurables in great pain, but added, 


‘“There are doubtless cases of mon- 


golian idiocy, or of mental defects of 
one kind or another, that may possibly 
come for discussion. New, however, 
we are-directing our attention to no 
other cases than those I have men- 
tioned.” 

The protagonists of voluntary eu- 
thanasia will eventually try to bring 
about legalized involwntary euthanasia 
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for imbeciles and the hopelessly insane, 
who are not legally capable of petition- 
ing for voluntary euthanasia, and per- 
haps even for habitual criminals, as 
one supporter of this theory has sug- 
gested. America was horrified when, 
before the war, it heard reports that 
Hitler was sending insane Germans to 
death in the gas chamber, although 
this was an easy, painless death, and 
was evidently sanctioned under the 
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German law of his day. Knowing the 
ultimate purpose of euthanasians, why 
is America less horrified and less 
aroused when it learns from the press 
that they are seeking legal sanction for 
voluntary euthanasia, which, evident- 
ly, is but the first step in their program 
for this country? If the complete pro- 
gram of getting rid of undesirables 
should be legalized, we are face to face 
with totalitarianism and state tyranny. 
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Christ on Stamps 








Famine and political strife may put an end to a custom which in many 
countries brought out beautifully designed Christmas postage stamps 
before the war. But the bright colors of mounted specimens flash up from 
pages of albums all over the world. 


Bavaria, Belgium, Germany, Hungary, the Netherlands, Italy, Pales- 
tine and Portugal have issued such stamps, usually sold at a higher rate 
than usual, for the benefit of some charitable work or fund. 


In 1898 Portugal sold stamps bearing the figures of the Archangel 
Gabriel and the Virgin Mary, to illustrate the Annunciation. The Star 
of the East was pictured on the Christmas charity stamps issued by 
Germany in 1922. Hungary began a long series in 1921, portraying the 
crowned Madonna patroness clothed in royal robes. 

The manger scene was shown on Holland’s 1930 stamp, with the 
Christ Child lying in the straw, surrounded by wide-eyed oxen and asses. 
Four years later the same country issued a stamp in commemoration of 
the Epiphany. It bore the “Star of Hope.” 

Not to be outdone by the Europeans, Suriname, or Dutch. Guiana, 
illustrated the parable of the Good Shepherd on its Christmas stamp of 
1929, for the benefit of the Green Cross society, and Argentina used the 
gigantic statue of the Christ of the Andes in 1934 as a symbol of “Peace 
on Earth.” R. Bernard. 








Home of the behemoths 


DARK RIVERS 


By VICTOR VON HAGEN 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


MAGINE A wide expanse of dark 

water, miles wide. As you climb 
higher in the trees you see that it is 
not a lake, but a river. What appeared 
as a lake is merely the curl of the 
river, as it bends like a serpent through 
the dark aisles of, the jungle. This is 
only a branch of the Amazon, the river 
3,000 miles long, and so deep that 
ocean liners can steam up 2,000 miles 
of its length, to carry down the fruit 
of its jungle wealth. 

The Amazon is so old that it was 
flowing across South America aeons 
before man ever set foot on the conti- 
nent. It is so large, with all the rivers 
that flow into it, that some of its 
branches alone are among the largest 
rivers in the world. They ramify like 
veins to every part of the jungle body. 
On the surface, those dark rivers.seem 
lifeless. But like the veins and arteries 
of the human body, they are filled with 
struggling life. 

There are thousands of different 
kinds of fish in the Amazon and its 
tributaries. Here is to be found the 
pirarucu, powerful fresh-water fish, 
eight feet long, five feet in girth, and 
clad like a knight in ornamental coat- 
of-mail. There are spotted catfish, call- 





ed pescada, and a long slender needle- 
fish, acara, which carries its young in 
its mouth. And there are the piranhas, 

Piranhas are the sharks of the Ama- 
zon. You would not believe that this 
short, stout fish, ten inches long, could 
be so ferocious. Yet look at its teeth 
and you can see why. The piranha’s 
jaws are equipped with terrible trian- 
gular teeth, sharp as needles. A drop 
of blood in the water, a morsel of flesh, 
and instantly the dark waters are alive 
with schools of piranhas. Terrible is 
the agony of the wounded animal that 
seeks cover in the dark rivers. 

Crocodiles and the caymans are 
here, too, huge reptiles of shore and 
river. They have changed little since 
the time when they were antediluvian 
monsters, except for shrinking. In the 
days when the dinosaurs roamed the 
earth, crocodiles were 75 feet long. But 
a 25-foot monster is still quite big 
enough. 

Caymans are masters of the jungle 
rivers. They like to sun themselves on 
the small beaches, but slip into the 
water to hunt. There are as many croc- 
odiles in the Amazon as tadpoles in 
the tepid pools of our northern forests. 
Rivers and banks teem with them. The 


*South American Zoo. Copyright 1946, by Julian Messner, Inc, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
City, 18. 182 pp. $2.50. 
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nights are filled with their grunting 
and snorting. And the dark rivers 
know them well as they quietly slip 
through the night waters to attack any 
living thing that comes their way. 

We can only surmise what goes on 
in those dark rivers. For not only are 
there the giant crocodiles, but also 
sting rays and electric eels, who make 
life for fish and small mammals a 
ceaseless struggie. Few do not know 
the flatfish, the sting ray, a sort of 
swimming blanket with a long tail 
containing a sting, which it uses like 
a rapier. It lies flat on the dark river 
bottom, waiting to attack. This curious 
fish shares the rivers with electric eels 
that shock their prey to death. They 
actually have storage batteries, that is, 
cells, in their bodies where electric cur- 
rent is stored. More than half of the 
weight of the eel is given over to its 
dynamo station, where it creates the 
electricity for its “shockers.” Electric 
eels are usually three, sometimes as 
much as seven feet long, slender and 
snake-like, with repulsive heads and 
sharp strong teeth. Like the sting rays, 
they rest quietly on the boom of the 
river until they hear something. Thea 
they convulse their body and send out 
electric shocks. As water is a good con- 
ductor of electricity, every living thing 
within 50 feet is shocked numb, or 
killed outright. The eel then surfaces 
and eats its prey. 

You would be more than astounded 
if you were sitting in a canoe, and saw 
a giant boa coming from beneath the 
water. You believe that snakes grow 
to 25 feet? The giant water boa can 


swallow at one sitting (or lying) an 
entire calf. 


Picture the dark ‘surface of a river. 
Nothing moves except the slow beat 
of the river owing on to the sea. The 
shores are lined with great trees, roots 
awash from the black sod. There isa 
smell of black, damp earth. The jungle 
parapets are broken only by the ser- 
pentine river. Then, near shore, the 
dark waters part and out comes a 
snake’s head. Were you to make a 
circle of your arms, you could not em- 
brace the whole of that head. Slowly it 
goes onto land. So long is it that it 
takes two minutes until its 25-foot 
body has been pulled onto the beach- 
head. If it is hungry énough, it will 
even attack a crocodile; and the snake 
usually wins by crushing, and then 
swallowing the crocodile in its entirety. 

Many other animals and reptiles 
make the dark rivers their home. River 
turtles are so numerous that during the 
egg-laying season one could walk from 
bank to bank on their backs. You can- 
not imagine how many turtles there 
really are until you see the millions of 
eggs that they bury in the sand each 
year. Each nest contains more than 
100 eggs. The eggs are left to nature 
to incubate. Within a few weeks, the 
sands of the Amazon rivers crack, and 
out walk the little turtles and scamper 
for the water. They will be safer there; 
that is, if they do not run into giant 
fish, electric eels, and sting rays. 

And should they escape all other 
dangers, the turtles will run into an- 
other, more formidable than all. That 
animal has the external body of a fish 
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and the internal structure, brain, heart, 
blood vessels, and various organs, of a 
mammal. It is the river dolphin. 

Often, on the ocean, without warn- 
ing, the sea becomes alive with jump- 
ing bodies. And no matter how fast 
the ship, the dolphins still swim in 
circles around it. “The friend of the 
sailors,” they say of the dolphins, for 
they are enemies of the sharks. But 
dolphins do not live only in the sea; 
certain ones live only in rivers. They 
are as much a part of the jungle blood- 
stream as the very water. 

The dolphin has lungs, it breathes 
as other mammals, and has one off- 
spring at a birth. But even in the fresh- 
water sea, as the Amazon is called, the 
dolphins gambol through the air and 
water as in the ocean. Here they splash 
the canoes of the natives. They so 


frighten the Indians that the latter. be- 
lieve the dolphin is one of the forms 
of the devil. Nothing will induce an 
Indian to kill one. They believe that 
oil from the body of:a dolphin would 
blind them. Dolphins make the river 
live by leaping up from it, by causing 
movements of fish, and by awakening 
all the forms of life that are half asleep 
in the dark sediment of the bottom. 

As the day nears its end, there is a 
burst of sound from the noisy parrots 
and a deep croak from the bullfrogs. 
Soon comes the hoot of the night owl, 
from a night already dark with its own 
mystery. Then, when there is jungle 
peace, all sounds’ are muffled except 
the sounds of the rivers. Dark-colored 
and dead-appearing on the surface, the 
water veins of the jungle still teem 


with hidden life. 


cl 


Oora Pro Nobis 


"WS hen the Russians came into Vienna their first serious business was, as 
usual, to collect all the wrist watches. A Russian soldier, as in Berlin, would 
walk up to a Viennese, put out his hand, and say, Oora. The Viennese, if wise, 


promptly handed over his watch. 


About that time a film of the Potsdam conference was shown at a leading 
cinema. For the first showing the theater was crowded with Russian, British, 
American, and French troops, and a fair sprinkling of Viennese civilians. 


The film began. Suddenly, Stalin strode across the screen. He walked up 
to greet Churchill, with his hand outstretched in a gesture only too familiar to 
the Viennese. The audience dissolved in laughter and the Russians stopped the 
show when a voice from the darkness shouted, Oora. 


John Gordon in the Father Mathew Record (Sept. °46). 
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Pobingen pas 


Condensed from 
a pamphlet* 


JS 1939 an inconspicuous letter 
arrived at the Vatican from a 
Polish family whose husband and 
father had been lost in the invasion 
blitzkrieg. The writer begged the Pope 
to find him, begged, too, for an an- 
swer. The letter was placed in an 
empty box labeled “War. 1939. Infor- 
mation.” That was the beginning of 
the Vatican Information Office. . 
The first letter was quickly followed 
by others, from Poles scattered through 
Europe and America, all begging for 
news of friends and relations engulied 
in the double invasion of their country 
by Germany and Russia, “We can as- 
sure you that, as hitherto, we shall lose 
no opportunity of mitigating and al- 
leviating the sufferings caused by the 
war to the civil populations,” the Pope 
wrote to the Archbishop of Genoa. 
More than any other single activity, 
perhaps, the Vatican News Service has 
achieved this end. It was founded un- 
der the direction of Msgr. Alexander 
Evreinoff, titular Bishop of Piona, to 
serve anyone in need with complete 
impartiality as to creed, race or condi- 
tion, and during the war it offered a 
practical illustration of the Pope’s coat- 
of-arms, which carries a dove hovering 
over the angry waters of the flood. 
The first months brought in an av- 
erage of 60 letters a day, and a card 
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index. was set up in x hi office of the. 
Secretariat of State. No one could then 
have foreseen that the few boxes con- 
taining a relatively small number of 
names would multiply into hundreds, 
and that the first card would have mil- 
lions of followers. That card index will 


‘always remain in the Vatican archives. 


By the end of 1939, 439 messages 
had been transmitted, and already cer- 
tain simple rules were established for 
the ordering of the card index, the 
mainspring of the whole News Service. 
When a request arrived, the name of 
the person inquired for, with that of 
the inquirer, was written in black ink 
on a dated card. Often the information 
supplied was inadequate or defective, 
but nothing uncertain was noted on 
the card; minute accuracy was indis- 
pensable, for the slightest carelessness 
could cause irremediable confusion. 
One has only to remember how many 
have the same name, to imagine the 
result of unverified conclusions. The 
search for the person who was being 
asked about often went on for months, 
through all kinds of probable and im- 
probable channels; clues were followed 
which led to nothing; often internees, 
prisoners, or refugees had been moved, 
and delay followed delay. But defeat- 


*Charity Abounding. 1946. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., London, Eng. 
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ism was inadmissible, and when that 
person was found the first step towards 
victory had been achieved; news could 
be sent to the inquirer and a corre- 
spondence attempted. 

Inevitably, many of the black-ink 
cards have remained without their red 
companions and the only comment 
is, “Unknown,” “Disappeared” or 
“Dead.” The name remains in the 
Vatican archives, the name of a soul 
that is included in the constant prayer 
of the Church. 

The summer of 1940 brought a huge 
expansion of work, for the German 
invasion of the West turned half the 
population of Europe into refugees 
and internees. Demands for news 
poured in from Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
France; Italians in the British Empire 
were being looked for, as were Britons 
in Italy and France. The Vatican In- 
formation Office had to move into the 
more spacious quarters of the Palazzo 
di San Carlo and the Petrine Museums, 
A regiment of typists was kept busy; 
the original small staff of helpers was 
faced with an avalanche of work, and 
many new helpers were enrolled. Dur- 
ing that year 58,000 inquiries were 
handled. 

By far the greater number of the 
workers in the Vatican Information 
Office have been unpaid, and no charge 
has been made for any news or cor- 
respondence. Both secular and regular 
priests, nuns belonging to many dif- 
ferent Orders, volunteers from Cath- 
olic associations, all pressed forward 

to help the Pope in this urgent work. 
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December 
There are families all over the globe 


who will never know that the message 
which eased their anxiety was due to 
the’ patient, careful work of some 
Roman woman. — 

The number of languages in use in 
the Information Office kept pace with 
the extension of the war. Sixty-two 
tongues had to be dealt with, and be- 
sides the European languages there 
were unfamiliar ones, known only to 
missionaries and experts. Directors of 
the office always insisted that whenever 
it was possible, messages should be 
handled by workers in their native 
tongue. A very important part of the 
service consisted in reading the letters 
sent to the Vatican for transmission to 
prisoners and internees, and in con- 
densing the salient points on special 
brief forms which then carried the 
messages often half around the world, 
The three large language groups of 
English, French, and German were 
allotted chiefly to nuns of those na- 
tionalities and to specialized workers, 

The daily incoming post became for- 
midable; by 1944, 600 regular workers 
were needed to deal with more than 
10,000 requests brought in daily by the 
four deliveries, and the box installed 
at the Vatican City entrance for the 
convenience of people in Rome yielded 
as many as 1,800 letters in one day. 

If messages were written on the 
regulation Vatican forms, the work 
was easy; they passed quickly to the 
card index, which at once showed 
whether the name was new, or if not, 
gave the minimum of essential details 
of the correspondence. From the card 
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index to the archives was only a step, 
and there it was easy, by looking up 
the corresponding number, to find 
every document relating to any person 
for whom inquiry had been made. The 
director of the information archives is 
a Franciscan friar who for a good part 
of his life traveled over the globe as a 
missionary; during the war he trav- 
eled vicariously and had under him 
a group of young workers who were 
expert performers in the technique of 
looking up, verifying, and sorting 
news. When details of a message, or 
original letters, had been registered in 
the archives, the communication was 
ready to start on its outward journey, 
but great delay was caused to thou- 
sands of letters because they were writ- 
ten on ordinary paper and had to be 
read, condensed, and transcribed; vital 
details were sometimes missing, as, for 
instance, in an urgent letter to a pris- 
oner which was signed only “Mother,” 
and bore no address. The prisoner’s 
name and. postmark provided clues, 
but precious time was lost while the 
writer's name and address were being 
ascertained. Nor was it unusual for a 
request to be pushed into the ready 
hand of the Pope during an audience, 
by a pilgrim, unwilling to trust any- 
thing so precious to the post. Each mes- 
sage and letter received by the office 
was acknowledged to the sender with 
the assurance that every effort would 
be made to speed its safe arrival. The 
Vatican. also had branch receiving of- 
fices all oyer the world from which 


_fequests were forwarded to Rome for 
; transmission. 
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“Please be. quick; it’s three months 
since I heard how he is,” Thespeaker 
was a poor Italian woman asking for 
news of her son in Russia. Nothing 
would convince her of the difficulties, 
“But I heard of one gentleman who 
got news in a few days, only he was 
a count.” She swept aside the protests 
that to the News. Service, prince and 
pauper were equally important, “I 
know, I know,” she returned impa- 
tiently, “but if the Holy Father really 
wants it, he will be found.” No won- 
der the Pope spoke of the weight of 
his responsibility. 

Among the daily letters to the Vati- 
can there were nearly always some of 
personal thanks to the Pope, and they 
came in all languages from every part 
of the globe, from persons of many 
races, believers and unbelievers. The 
certainty of the Pope’s personal partici- 
pation in the fate of each had some- 
how penetrated into the hearts of mul- 
titudes who owe him no _ allegiance, 
but who appealed to him for help, as 
they were perfectly justified in doing. 
To quote Cardinal Tedeschini, the 
Pope’s writing table “belongs to any- 
one, anywhere, who is in trouble— 
throughout the war he took unflagging 
interest in the News Service. Each 
name in the card index, the name of 
a person loved by someone, is to him 
that of a soul, a son, for whom he 
prays and cares; the greater the need, 
the greater the effort, to help.” 

People asked the Pope to use the 
whole machinery of the Vatican state 
to find one missing friend or relation 
as unhesitatingly as the soldier on 
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leave who held out a letter with the 
words, “Holy Father, please sign this 
so that my mother may know I have 
had the happiness of seeing you.” It 
was as it should be when a prisoner 
wrote on a postcard, “O Holy Father, 
pray to almighty God for me.” 

Many of the daily requests received 
in the Information Office were from 
prisoners asking for news of their fam- 
ilies, which was easy to obtain as long 
as a country remained uninvaded. 
Once, however, a land was overrun, 
with all the horrors of deportations 
and dispersions, the difficulties of es- 
tablishing contact were enormous, en- 
tailing long and complicated work; 
-yet the finding of families and friends 
was as important as the finding of 
prisoners, internees, and deportees. 
Sometimes one end of the news thread 
was in a prisoners’ camp and the other 
held by someone serving forced labor. 

In this matter of finding individuals, 
as in the forwarding of news and par- 
cels, immense service has been ren- 
dered by parish priests, the Religious 
Orders, and the staffs of the apostolic 
nunciatures and delegations all over 
the world. Without them much of the 
work would have been impossible. 

The volume of the Vatican outgoing 
post increased even more than the in- 
coming. In 1941, there were 746,000 
messages, 144 million in 1943, when 
disruption of communications was al- 
most complete. It often took months 
for a message to travel a few hundred 
miles, much longer than it would take 
a walking messenger. ; 

When the outgoing messages were 


December 


completed on the special forms, hav- 
ing passed through the sorting office 
and card index, they were placed in 
40 boxes, each destined for a different 
journey, Those left the Vatican twice 
a week, when possible, by train or 
ship, otherwise by air and telegram. 
Frontiers hermetically sealed by war- 
time regulations are hard to cross even 
when the traveler is only a bag contain- 
ing messages or family news. Trains 
were endlessly shunted, delayed, re- 
formed; it often required: incredible 
care, wiles, and importunity to get 
them through, and an unconscionable 
time elapsed before the mailbag safely 
reached the end of the first stage of 
its journey. 

The destination of each bag was the 
“station” of the country to which it 
was directed, and a Vatican station 
means one of the many apostolic dele- 
gations or missionary centers; for in- 
stance, the whole of the Indian mail 
was sent to the delegation, there to be 
re-sorted and distributed through local 
channels all over India. One particular 
prisoner or internee had to be found, 
one particular person located among 
millions, that a scrap of paper with 
a few precious words should be con- 
veyed from, say, an Indian POW in 
Germany, to a hamlet of the Hima- 
layas, perhaps to some place beyond 
the reach of the post, whither a mis- 
sionary would have to carry it the last 
miles. 

Because it was so urgent and so diffi- 
cult to send letters and to find in- 
numerable scattered: persons, it was 
decided to use the radio in connec 
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tion with the Information Office and 
News Service. A timetable and wave 
lengths were communicated to the 
delegations, and the transmissions be- 
gan, few at first, lists of names and 
addresses, lists, more lists. It was ex- 
hausting work, and sometimes after a 
long broadcast news would come that 
it had been impossible to pick it up, 
and it had to be done all over again. 

When a delegation received a list of 
missing persons, local inquiries began, 
and as soon as those were successful 
the details were telegraphed or radioed 
back to Rome to be forwarded to fam- 
ily and friends. Sometimes the plea 
“Be quick” was answered, and it was 
of enormous help when the receiving 
“station” was given facilities for broad- 
casting its reply to the Vatican. On one 
occasion an Australian woman sent a 
radio request to the Pope to find her 
son, who was presumed to be a prison- 
er in Japan. The request was immedi- 
ately radioed to the apostolic. delega- 
tion in Tokyo. The prisoner was 
found; news was broadcast back to 
Rome and forwarded to Australia, all 
within a week. This was one of many 
examples ‘of the advantages that ac- 
crued to the Allies because the Holy 
See maintained diplomatic relations 
with Japan. 

The transmissions increased rapidly, 
and it was decided to widen the service 
and include besides names and ad- 
dresses, news from prisoners and in- 
ternees to their families; this led in 
turn to the families and friends send- 
ing their news to the prisoner or in- 
ternee, and finally short personal mes- 
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sages were transmitted. Increasingly, 
people all over the world became fa- 
miliar with the recorded peal of the 
bells of St: Peter’s, andthe voice ‘of the 
Vatican announcer, “Praised be Jesus 
Christ; this is the Vatican calling its 
correspondent in South Africa,” or 
whatever the station for the particular 
transmission happened to be. Each 
message was read twice over, slowly 
and distinctly, and there was always a 
chance that the listeners might hear 
some item of news of personal interest. 
“What emotion,” wrote a French lady, 
“when we heard our name read out on 
the radio and knew that our dear ones 
are well and that father is safe.” Simi- 
lar letters in almost every language 
have lain on the Pope’s writing-table. 

One day a little parcel was brought 
to the Information Office with the fol- 
lowing letter from an Italian lady who 
wrote anonymously, “While listening 
to the Vatican radio I heard of an Eng- 
lish prisoner in Italy who is suffer- 
ing from his eyes, asking an English 
colonel in London to send him some 
dark sun glasses. Knowing how long 
it takes for things to come, it is a 
pleasure for me to provide them. I did 
not hear the prisoner’s name, but it 
should not be very difficult to trace 
whoever it.was who sent this message 
to the English colonel through the 
Vatican radio. Since I do not know 
how to get the glasses to the camp, I 
am sending them to you.” 

At first the Vatican News Service 
broadcast twice a week to a few coun- 
tries, but in 1943-nearly 250,000 mes- 
sages were sent over the air, and dur- 
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ing the next year the number increased 
to 27,000 every month. Culture, art, re- 
ligious instruction were all set aside, 
and three-quarters of the Vatican 
broadcasting was devoted to serving 
war victims everywhere through the 
News Service. From 1940 until the end 
of 1944 the time spent in those radio 
transmissions amounted to 8,166 hours, 
or almost an entire year. The messages 
were directed to the stations in Eng- 
land, Australia, Egypt, Palestine, In- 
dia, Addis Ababa, Asmara, South 
Africa, Kenya, China, Japan, Turkey, 


ly, Greece, Rhodes, Syria, Argentina, 
Venezuela, Belgian Congo, and the 
French possessions in Africa. 

This, then, has been the work of 
the Vatican Information Office, in 
which every helper, whether bishop, 
priest, nun, layman or woman, has felt 
it a privilege to cooperate with the 
Pope. From October, 1939, to Dec. 31, 
1944, using couriers, post, telegraph, 
air mail and radio, the office dealt with 
1,840,360 incoming requests and mes- 
sages, and sent out 5,630,214; the work 
continued at this rate to the end of 








the war and has decreased only with 
the confusion following the conflict. 
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Lesson for Christmas 


Algiers, Tripoli, Malta, Iran, Iraq, 
Thailand, Mozambique, Southern Ita- 


After the Americans occupied Rome in 1944, the Pope decreed that he himself 
would celebrate the Christmas midnight Mass in St. Peter’s. Since the year 800, 
when Charlemagne was crowned emperor on Christmas day, no memorable 
Christmas Mass had been celebrated there. The traditional service was always 
held in St. Mary Major, where a relic of the crib was preserved. 


Crowds began to assemble as early as 9 p.m. along the Via della Concilia- 
zione, illuminated for the first time in six years. The doors of the cathedral were 
opened at 10 p.m., and long. before the Mass was to begin, every crevice and 
corner of the vast structure was filled. About 70,000 people found places within 
the walls of the church that night. 


Groups of front-line French, Polish, Brazilian, American and British sol- 
diers, as well as civilians from many other lands, sang the ancient Christmas 
carols, each in the vernacular of its own country. It could occur only in St. 
Peter’s—many choirs singing at the same time, in different tongues, different 
melodies, without disturbing each other, because the size of the church swallowed 
up the voices. It was like the United Nations, for almost every nation was repre- 
sented; but it was different in this, that here was the only kind of union that 
could ever be the foundation for peace. E. F. Miller in the Liguorien (May °46)- 








Ancient rites live on 


East DOES MEET West 


By T. S. SULLIVAN, O.M.I. 
Condensed from the Oblate World* 


AGREED with a visitor that it was a 
thrilling thing that the Latin Mass 

was celebrated all over the world—as 
so many of our servicemen found out 
during the war. “But only a few miles 
from here,” I added, “there is a Cath- 
olic church in which your missal 
would be of no use to you. The priest 
is an American, But he celebrates the 
sacred mysteries in Slavonic, gives 
Communion under both species, and 
does not even call his Mass a Mass.” 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed. 
“Surely he can’t be a Catholic!” 

“Oh, very much so,” I replied. “His 
father was a Catholic priest, too.” 

This was almost too much for my 
friend to believe. Many Catholics in 
this country think that the only real 
Catholics are those of the Latin rite. 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
first Mass was celebrated in Aramaic, 
and St, Peter, first Bishop of Rome, 
said Mass in Greek. Not until the 3rd 
century was Latin used in the celebra- 
tion of the sacred Liturgy. Today some 
350 million Catholics offer the holy 
Sacrifice in a variety of tongues, Of 
those, more than a million in Canada 
and the U. S. do not use Latin, 

The 8 million Catholics of Eastern 
Churches which are in union with the 
papacy are.all Catholics or descendants 


of Catholics who left the schismatic 
Eastern churches and returned to 
Rome. When those Catholics returned 
to Rome they retained their old and 
time-honored liturgies and unheretical 
religious customs. There are real Cath- 
olics in union with Rome who use, 
not Latin, but Old Slavonic, Arabic, 
Greek, Coptic, and other languages. 
To the American Catholic of the 
Latin rite, the most interesting of the 
oriental Catholic Churches is the Ru- 
thenian. Every American Catholic 
knows of the archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia, the head of which is Dennis Car- 
dinal Dougherty. But there is also the 
Catholic diocese of Philadelphia pre- 
sided over by Bishop Constantine Bo- 
hachevsky, every bit as much a Cath- 
olic bishop as Cardinal Dougherty. 
Bishop Bohachevsky is head of the 
Ukrainian Catholics in the U, S. 
There is in Pittsburgh, also, another 
true Catholic bishop besides Bishop 
Hugh C. Boyle. Bishop Basil Takach, 
head of all the Ruthenian Catholics of 
Russian, Hungarian, and Croatian na- 
tionalities in the U, S., resides in Mun- 
hall. 
The dioceses of both Bishop Takach 
and Bishop Bohachevsky embrace the 
entire U.S. In Bishop Takach’s dio- 
cese are about 275,000 Catholics, served 
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by 144 priests. Bishop Bohachevsky 
has res for more than 300,- 
000 Catholics and a clergy numbering 
118. As would be expected from the 
cities selected to be episcopal sees of 
these two bishops, the great concentra- 
tion of their faithful will be found in 
Pennsylvania, although there are par- 
ishes in such distant states as North 
Dakota and Colorado. 

There is no difference in faith and 
morals between the Catholics of those 
two dioceses and those of the archdio- 
cese of Boston or the diocese of Grand 
Rapids. But there are differences be- 
tween them in the superficialities of 
worship and religious custom. 

You of the Latin rite go into 
church for Mass, and before you enter 
your pew, you genuflect on your right 
knee in homage to Christ present on 
the altar. Your Ukrainian fellow Cath- 
olic does not genuflect. Instead, he 
bows reverently from his waist, and 
his right arm gracefully sweeps toward 
the floor. In the West the sign of hom- 
age to a king was the bending of the 
knee; in the East, the corresponding 
sign of homage was the reverent bow 
from the waist. : 

In your church, while you wait for 
the priest to appear for Mass, you see 
the altar immediately before you; you 
notice the statues. Your Ukrainian fel- 
low Catholic finds between himself 
and the altar a high screen with wide 
doors in the center. The doors are 
opened when Mass begins, and only 
then does he see the altar. Instead of 
statues, his church has many paintings, 
although a number of the Ukrainian 


' December 


churches. in the U.S. now have a 
statue or two. In front of the doors 
is a table covered with a white cloth, 
and on this table reposes a crucifix 
and a picture of the patron saint of 
the church, 

If you regularly attend Sunday high 
Mass, you undoubtedly have reached 
the state of being able to tell when the 
celebrant is not in good voice by the 
way he may slip a half tone above or 
below the notation of the Preface. But 
your experience in listening to your 
parish priests sing the Sunday Preface 
would not aid you at all were you to 
visit a Ukrainian church. For there the 
language of the Mass is Old Slavonic, 
and the chant is nothing you would 
recognize. 

You, Mr. and Mrs. Latin Catholic, 
must attend Mass on six holydays of 
obligation. But your Ukrainian broth- 
er does not get off so lightly. Each year 
he observes no fewer than 20 holydays. 
You go to Mass on Easter Sunday, but 
he also must go on Easter Monday 
and Tuesday because they are holydays 
of obligation. You go to Mass on 
Christmas day; he also goes on Christ- 
mas (which is Dec. 25 for him also, 
but falls on your Jan. 7 because he uses 
a different calendar), and he goes on 
the day after Christmas and the day 
after that, feasts of the blessed Virgin 
and of St. Stephen, respectively. He 
must attend Mass also on the feasts of 
St. Michael, St. Demetrius, St. Nicho- 
las, and 13 pera 

Of course, there is always the won- 


der of wonders; the priest in that 
. Ukrainian parish in the next town was 
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the son of a priest. Probably, if you are 
friendly. with your pastor, you have 
heard him say how difficult it is to get 
a reliable: housekeeper these days. My 
Ukrainian priest friend whom I vis- 
ited the other day is not bothered with 
this problem. His wife cooks his meals. 
That is one of the differences in 
Church law between. Roman Catholics 
of the Latin rite and Roman Catholics 
of, the Oriental rites, For many cen- 
turies the Latin Church has had a celi- 
bate clergy. The Orientals, clinging to 
the oldest customs in this matter, have 
not universally required it, 

My friend, the married Ukrainian 
pastor, told me, however, that back in 
the Ukraine where he was born, mar- 
ried, and ordained to the priesthood, 
the celibate clergy was as commen as 
the married. Only the celibate, mem- 
bers of the clergy are eligible to _be- 
come bishops, and many bishops. back 
in his homeland favored having their 
clergy celibates, for the same reasons 
of practicality in service to the faithful 
and freedom from family cares that 
inspired the legislation for celibacy in 
the Latin rite of our one, Catholic 


Church. And now, in the U.S., the 


Ukrainian Church has passed legisla- 
tion to the effect’ that all. future 
rants to the priesthood must “be ‘un 
married. Within a generation or two 
the Catholic priest who has his wife 
for housekeeper will be found no more 
in the U.S. 

Catholics of the Latin rite know too 
little about thé better than half-million 
Catholics of other rites living. among 
us. On Ukrainian. Catholics in the 
U.S..and Canada very probably. rests 
the. responsibility for continuance. of 
one of the oldest and most beautiful 
rites within the Catholic Church. Per- 
secutions now falling upon the Cath- 
olics in the Ukraine—the bishops and 
priests being killed and imprisoned, 
the Soviet secret police. making lists of 
names of those among the faithful who 
refuse to secede from union. with the 
Pope. and. join. the political, Moscow- 
dominated Russian Orthodox church 
—may,soon have the effect that only 
within the Americas, especially the 
U.S., Canada, and Argentina, will 
Ukrainian... Catholics. in, union with 
Rome be able to bow before the Blessed 
Sacrament and: sing high Mass in Old 
Slavonic. 


SS” 


Democracy in Japan 


Dhe emperor of Japan can, if he chooses, become a Catholic, a right which 
is denied the kings of England, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, all of whom 
are prohibited by law from embracing Catholicism. The new constitution’ re- 
quires that the emperor consult his cabinet only on matters of state; which do 
not include. his personal. religion. All memabene of the imperial family are like- 


wise free to choose their own. religion, 


Pat Murphy in the Dublin Standard (4 Oct. °46). 
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SI N THE last analysis, there is no 
explaining how a conversion is 
accomplished. Priest and prospect do 
all they can, and bystanders contribute; 
but when instruction, example, reason, 
and emotion have all done their part, 
there may still be one thing lacking, 
grace. Not all are given grace as St. 
Paul was, in a blinding vision that ad- 
mits of no doubt whatever. But some- 
thing does happen to every convert, 
which is often called the miracle of 
grace, without which even conviction 
is not conversion. 

The steps can be seen which lead 
up to the door of the Church; but God 
opens the door and calls us in. 

To those who are on the road to the 
Church, I can indicate the steps I took, 
and suggest that, having reached one 
of them, they look toward the next 
and try for that, instead of trying to 
do the whole journey in one jump and 
giving up because that is not possible. 

I started right on the ground. “I 
don’t believe it, and it. can’t be proved.” 
That is not a step up but a standpoint; 
and.I had been standing there for a 
good many years. To say there might 
be some sort of First Cause, imper- 


God will open the door 


FRONT STEPS 


to the Church 


By JANE HOWES 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


sonal, a blind force, having no possible 
interest in any one or all of us, with 
no love for us, nor heeding our pray- 
ers, is not a belief in God. To say that 
I am I, but that I probably do not sur- 
vive my death and am of no interest 
to anyone but myself while I live, that 
my behavior is no more than a tangle 
of conditioned reflexes and that I can 
never know anything important about 
myself, my world, my Creator, truth, 
good, or evil, is not a belief in the soul, 
either. 

The first step is to say, “I want to 
know the truth, whatever the truth 
may be.” The will to find out is not 
much to start with, but without it 
there can be no advance. The first step 
is to be rid of indifference, to have a 
wish to learn and to know, even if 
the search leads to unlikely places. God 
may make use of various means to 
shake indifference; but, because man 
has free will, there are some who 
would still refuse to seek Him, even 
to “look to see whether He is there.” 

The second step is a willingness to 


_ examine the evidence. To receive in- 


struction does not commit you: to any- 


thing. To read books setting forth the 


*Slow Dawning. 1946. B. Herder Book Co., 15 & 17 South Broadway, St: Louis, 2, Mo. 
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case for Christianity can scarcely be 
called a dangerous pastime. The very 
persons who mock at Catholics for be- 
ing forbidden to read things _ that 
might disturb their faith are often ap- 
parently fearful of reading things that 
might disturb their doubts. Then, too, 
there is always someone willing to 
teach you; but you must be willing to 
listen. Argue if you like, contradict if 
you must, but listen or read enough to 
find out what the evidence is. 

The next. step is to admit to your- 
self, “There might be something in it, 
after all.” Some of the evidence offered 
will make an impression. Some of it 
will show you that Catholic doctrine 
is not myth and wishful thinking and 
fairy tales and. dreaming and halluci- 
nation. Some of the saints will show 
you they are not madmen, credulous, 
stupid, fruitless, unproductive, abnor- 
mal, impractical. There will be a saint 
you can admire and like; you will 
admit there was much good in him; 
and you will notice that he thanks 
only God for it.. There will be. proof 
that the Church does not ask: you-to 
forfeit your reasoning powers, but begs 
you to use them, Nor is your individu- 
ality to be sacrificed; the saints are all 
different from one another, each hay- 
ing his own special virtues and talents 
and characteristics, 

I think of the fourth step as the 
answer to Browning’s question: 

You like this Christianity, or not? It 
may be false, but will you wish it 
true? 

Has it your leave to be so if it can? 
There is an early stage when we 


refuse to “wish it true” lest we be led 
astray by a will-to-believe that may be 
a will-o’-the-wisp; But quite soon we 
can say, “Yes, it has my leave to be so 
if, it can. I will hold no. prejudice 
against it.” The enemies of the Church 
spread tales. that are not true. They 
have made great capital of every ad- 
verse truth; though everyone knows 
that of the twelve whom Jesus Himself 
chose, there was one bad man. We all 
know that a small thing held close to 
the eye can shut out the sight of every- 
thing else. Permit yourself a full view; 
put the small things in their proper 
places. 

The fifth step is to go through the 
motions. Bring yourself to try the feel: 
of it. Go to Mass anyway; there you 
will hear the inside dope, a priest:talk- 
ing to Catholics. You may bring your- 
self to kneel, to make the sign of the 
cross, to take holy water, to plan meat- 
less meals for Fridays. Much more im- 
portant, go through the motions of 
prayer, sacrifice, and obedience to the 
law of God as far as you understand 
and believe in it. Perhaps you do not 
know how to pray and do not wish 
to; but try it. Kneel and say, “I wish 
I knew,” if you can do no better. Some 
prospective converts pray desperately; 
“Please, God, don’t let me. accept it if 
it isn’t true.” I can even recommend 
the famous prayer of the agnostic, “O 
God, if there isa God, save my soul, 
if I have a soul.” 

Many non-Catholics do not kneel at 
Mass because they cannot keep up with 
the congregation, and find it too wor- 
rying to. be always thinking what they 
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should do next, But a few refuse to 
kneel because they do not believe in 
Catholicism or the Real Presence. If 
you are willing to kneel to God, you 
need not fear to kneel in the church. 
Do not say, “I kneel to this bread be- 
cause it may be God.” Say, “I kneel 
to God, and He may be here under the 
appearance of bread.” Even though 
you should not yet be sure there is 
a God, pray to Him that, if He exists 
and hears you, He will in some way 
show you what He wishes you to do. 

After a while you will find that you 
are climbing the next step. “There are 
a lot of good things in Catholicism, 
and some that are probably true,” you 
will say to yourself. “Of course I don’t 
think I can be a Catholic. T have sev- 
eral difficulties, unsolved problems, un- 
answered questions, even a few doubts, 
perhaps grave ones. But there’s really 
a lot of good to it.” 

Even though for a time you throw 
your weight against believing, you will 
be ready for your seventh step. Your 
opinion will still vary but will incline 
toward the Catholic side. Friends may 
see this before you see it yourself, and 
complain, “You're getting too Cath- 
olic,” “You’ve changed,” and, “You'll 
be in the Church before long if you 
don’t look out.” 

Step eight is taken when you find 
yourself acting and thinking and talk- 
“ing as though you were a Catholic, 
and even being sometimes surprised 
to reflectthat you are not. Discussions 
will take place wherein you will find 
someone saying, “You're a Catholic,” 
and you will deny it and then worry, 
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thinking, “He looked as if he didn’t 
quite believe me. I bet he thinks I lied 
when I said I wasn’t a Catholic, to 
make my arguments seem disinter- 
ested or because I thought he wouldn’t 
listen to a Catholic. After all, I did 
sound like one.” And an uneasy 
thought begins to make persistent ap- 
peal, “Perhaps I ought to be a Cath- 
olic. Perhaps I ought to join the 
Church.” When I reached that stage, 
the priest instructing me would not 
allow me to become a Catholic, saying 
that I must consult him and get his 
permission before asking any priest to 
receive me. I obeyed him, because I 
knew, as he did, that I was not ready; 
I could put up a good imitation of 
being ready, but I was not ready. The 
end was in sight and I was getting 
impatient; but that is not the same as 
being there. 

The ninth step is to say, “After all, 
why not?” By this time the early diff- 
culties seem, for the most part, foolish. 
Having formed external Catholic hab- 
its, we have also formed interior ones. 
Somewhere inside we begin to feel 
like Catholics, to feel that we belong 
inside rather than outside. One or two 
little things may still make us hesitate. 
In my own case, Adam and the fall 
still seemed like nonsense, for one 
thing. I had to put to myself the ques- 
tion, “Am I so sure that I disbelieve 
in this account? It tells of things which 
happened so long ago that we can 
never have any certain knowledge of 
them. But there is plenty of evidence 
for later developments. Can’t I accept 
this ancient matter on faith?” 
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Another thing to which, my adviser 
objected was that I had no devotion 
for the Eucharist. I did not quite satis- 
fy him on that, nor myself either, un- 
til I gave up my last fear that I might 
imagine myself into devotion. I suspect 
that would-be converts often wish for 
miracles. I will boldly confess that I 
had a wistful daydream that some time 
when I looked at the elevated Host I 
might see a face. And then it suddenly 
dawned on me that I did not need a 
miracle; if I could think that such a 
thing was even remotely possible, I 
must have enough faith to get by. 

I did not much like it when I knew 
it was time to profess my faith and 
ask to be received into the Church. But 
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there did come atime, at long last, 
when it was the only thing I could do, 
I took a little time to think it over, 
and then wrote to my instructor. At 
his command I took “still more’ time; 
to be on the safe side, a whole year. 
That gave me time to be sure I meant 
it and would continue to mean it. 

Came the day! Something new had 
been added. It must be more grace. 
Anyway, here I am, ready to take the 
plunge. Here I go. To my heart’s 
home, to my soul’s home, I cry, “Let 
me in, please let me in.” 

And the last stage, in which so many 


. of us spend long happy years, is a con- 


ate 


tinuous shouting, “Come on in! The 
water’s fine!” 


& 


Stage Fright 


She incident took place at a Midwestern training school for delinquent 
boys. The two resident chaplains, a priest and a minister, whose teamwork 
and cooperation have caused favorable comment throughout the state, are 
both gifted with a delightful sense of humor and enjoy many chuckles 
over the incidents arising in their work. They often indulge in good- 
natured chiding about “my boys” and “your boys.” 

The minister was justifiably proud that one of his boys, a devout 
Lutheran, had been voted the “typical boy” and had given the welcoming 
address to a group of visiting state officials. He stepped forward to con- 
gratulate the boy on his excellent delivery. 

“We are very proud of you, Bill,” he beamed, “particularly because 


you were not nervous.” 


“Gosh, thanks, Reverend,” grinned the radiant youngster, “but I was 
shaking inside, and boy, oh boy, was I ever saying my Hail Mary’s!” 


The Queen’s Work, 
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| OF THE KNOTTIEST, and yet 
most practical, of the problems of 
social justice is that of the closed shop. 
It is so knotty that not much has been 
written about it except by those either 
entirely against it, or all in favor of it. 
Those against it, represented especially 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, contend that the closed shop 
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the Liguorian* 


of the union which controls the shop. 

It is essential in closed-shop agree- 
ments that the employer contracts to 
discharge any employee who fails to 
join the union within the time speci- 
fied, or any employee who forfeits his 
good standing in, or is expelled from, 
the union. Though this would seem to 


‘ open the way to arbitrary and some- 


destroys the liberty and fundamental’ 


right of the workingman to choose his 
own field of labor and the conditions 
and contract under which he shall 
serve. Those for it, usually men deeply 
involved in union activities, stoutly 
maintain that the closed shop is neces- 
sary to make collective bargaining 
work. 

A closed shop, in general, is an area 
of employment in which a person is 
barred from working unless he be- 
comes a member of a union in which 
all the employees are enrolled. In some 
cases the constitution or bylaws of a 
particular union prohibit its members 
from working with nonunion men, In 
other instances the contract between a 
unien and employer prevents hiring of 
men who are not members of the 
union. The important point is that the 
closed shop excludes everyone who is 
not or refuses to become a member 


times prejudiced control over a man’s 
job on the part of a union, a study of 
contracts among responsible unions re- 
veals that the danger is eliminated by 
a definite statement of causes for expul- 
sion from the union and by provision 
for recourse to an impartial arbiter in 
doubtful cases. The history of the 
closed shop has developed many safe- 
guards. 

It is too little known that the first 
organizations of workingmen in his- 
tory were tightly closed shops, and that 
opposition to the closed shop has al- 
most always been identified with /ais- 
sez-faire capitalism, i.e., with the defi- 
nite effort of some capitalists to destroy 
the power of all labor organizations. 

The medieval guilds so often spoken 
of as models of a rightly ordered eco- 
nomic society, were by nature closed 
shops, i.¢., organizations ef artisans 
and craftsmen that excluded anyone 
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THE CLOSED SHOP 


who had not gone through the train- 
ing and fulfilled the requitements for 
membership. The English trade guilds, 
founded as they were when many ob- 
jects of trade were civic and govern- 
mental monopolies, naturally excluded 
from their particular fields nonguild 
members. Even after English law had 
done away with monopolies of trade, 
the associations of tradesmen were pro- 
tected by law from’ free-lance opera- 
tors who might offer the public in- 
ferior goods or charge exorbitant 
prices. Thus, King Richard Il ruled 
that “no shoemaker shall use the craft 
of tanning, nor tanner the craft of 
shoemaking.” 

However, opposition to the closed 
shop appeared early. In 1799 the Eng- 
lish Parliament, bowing to pressure 
exerted by the rulers of a growing in- 
dustrial empire, enacted a law not only 
prohibiting workers from joining 
guilds, associations, clubs, and unions, 
but even imposing a jail sentence upon 
anyone who, belonging to any club or 
society or guild, would refuse to work 
with a nonmember. This drastic law 
was responsible for almost a century 
of miserable labor conditions in Eng- 
land, and set the ideal and pace for the 
opponents. of labor down to the pres- 
ent. 

In America, to which many came to 
escape economic slavery in their home- 
land, many labor organizations, which 
incorporated the closed-shop principle, 
were formed during the 19th century. 
As'a mattét of fact, the principle was 
protected by law, and in many indus- 
tries and trades employers accepted as 
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normal and natural a closed-shop. or- 
ganization. By 1900, the closed shop 
was pretty much the rule, 

Meanwhile, the opposition had be- 
gun to develop. It was promoted by 
two circumstances that played into the 
hands of those who wanted to put the 
unions out of existence. One was the 
rapid expansion of industry. Though 
in some industries machines were put-' 
ting men out of work, new industries 
were mushrooming overnight and put- 
ing out calls for innumerable working- 
men. At the same time, immigration 
was bringing into America thousands 
of foreigners; eager to take any job 
for almost any pay, who were taken 
over immediately by new, nonunion- 
ized industries. This combination of 
circumstances placed employers of 
union labor, especially of the closed- 
shop variety, in a tight squeeze, and 
they burst out with a tremendous cam- 
paign to end any and all closed-shop 
agreements. 

There is good evidence, indeed, that 
the very terms “closed shop” - and 
“open shop” were originated by those 
who decided, in the early 1900’s, that 
the unions must be put out of busi- 
ness. Up to then it is hard to find any 
record of use of the terms, because 
unions were so commonly accepted as 
standing for some kind of exclusion of 
nonunion workers from the field in 
which they were established. Anyway, 
at its 1903 convention, the National 
Association of Manufacturers. con- 
demned the closed shop as unalterably 
un-American,.- unconstitutional, . un- 
democratic, and contrary to the laws 
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against conspiracy. They conceded the 
right of workers to organize, but de- 
clared themselves to be deathless cham- 
pions of the “open shop,” which would 
give to every American the right to 
choose his own work and to join or 
not join a union. From that time to 
now the open vs. the closed shop pretty 
well represents the capital vs. labor 
alignment. 

Two things have aided the National 
Association of Manufacturers in its un- 
ceasing campaign. One has been recur- 
rent depressions. When thousands of 
workers lose jobs because plants stand 
idle during a depression, and the 
unions are helpless, it is to be expected 
that union membership will fall off in 
large numbers. This was true in the 
depressions of 1904-06, 1908-09, and 
above all 1929-36. The other thing has 
been the racketeering methods of some 
closed-shop union leaders and the rise 
of communism in the American labor 
movements. In Chicago, New. York, 
and San Francisco there have been 
periods when both capital and labor 
joined in a racket that has frequently 
been quoted as an argument against 
the closed shop, whereas in reality the 
racket could not have flourished had 
it not been for the part played by em- 
ployers. By means of a collusive con- 
tract between a union and employers, 
the union agreed to close its ranks to 
new members; employers, joined in an 
association, agreed to employ only and 
all the members of the closed union. 
This type of contract prevented new 
employers getting competent workers 
and thousands of workingmen getting 
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jobs. It led to. riots, bomb throwing, 
slugging, and shooting. 

The rise, of communism has also 
placed plausible arguments against the 
closed shop on the lips of antiunion 
employers. Much of the rank and file 
of American labor is as much opposed 
to communism as any capitalist; and 
when the latter can present evidence 
that a certain union local is dominated 
by communists,’ he can make good 
American workingmen advocates of 
the open shop as an escape from Red 
domination. 

On the other hand, it is significant 
that the two wars of the last 30 years 
have advanced the cause of the closed 
shop, and have given to it both official 
and legal sanction and the blessing of 
many employers. As a result of coop- 
eration effected. between capital and 
labor during war by reason of closed- 
shop agreements, and of the elimina- 
tion of jurisdictional union disputes 
and the nuisance of union agitation 
even during working hours, employers 
have realized many advantages in a 
closed-shop agreement with a respon- 
sible union, and promoted passage of 
the National Labor Relations Act of 
1935 and honestly carried out its pro- 
visions. It is estimated that well over 
a third of all organized labor today is 
working under some kind of closed- 
shop agreement. But opposition is still 
strong, and is growing stronger as in- 
dustry is released from controls neces- 
sitated by the national emergency. 

It is necessary to distinguish clearly 
between the closed shop. itself,.and 
the abuses that have sprung from it. 
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Certainly itis an abuse, and immoral, 


for a union to close its ranks to new- 
comers, and then to exercise a@ monop- 
oly over al! the jobs in a particular area 
or field. Certainly it is wrong for a 
closed-shop union to use its power to 
make exorbitant demands, or to extort 
unreasonable dues and taxes from 
members, or to exercise an arbitrary 
and politically inspired control over 
jobs. These are abuses, just as a long 
list of abuses on the part of capital can 
be stigmatized as immoral without 
supporting the judgment that the capi- 
talistic system in itself is immoral. 
Moreover, the abuses springing from 
closed-shop practice can be eliminated, 
and in many instances have been, both 
by articles incorporated in the consti- 
tutions of unions, and by provisions 
written into contracts. 

Is the closed shop an un-American, 
unconstitutional, undemocratic, and 
immoral demand or objective of a 
labor union? Is it, to pursue the lan- 
guage of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, an unwarranted, un- 
justifiable, and therefore immoral vio- 
lation of the freedom of an individual 
who applies for a certain job? 

One seeks in vain for an authorita- 
tive, specific statement from spiritual 
authorities that can be used in lieu of 
argument and reason, or in support of 
argument and reason concerning the 
question, except that a spokesman for 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America’ (Protestant) 
came out in 1922 with a rather specific 
and severe condemnation of the closed 
shop. But the general trend of Cath- 
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oli¢ thought and comment on the mat- 
ter has been guided by the principle 
that if and where the closed shop is 
necessary to provide workingmen with 
the kind of livelihood and security that 
are in accord with their dignity as 
human beings, it is not only not im- 
moral but good and desirable. 

Pope Leo XIII, though he did not 
specifically raise the question, did set- 
down a principle from which a valid’ 
argument can be drawn. He aid, 
“W orkmen’s associations should be so 
organized and governed as to furnish 
the best and most suitable means for 
attaining what is aimed at, that is to 
say, for helping each individual miem- 
ber to better his condition to the ut- 
most in body, mind, and property.” 
To the student of the history of labor 
relations, it is clear that in many in- 
stances workmen’s organizations were 
not able to help each individual mem- 
ber attain those ends, just because the 
union had to compete with nonunion 
labor both for jobs and for conditions 
of labor. 

There can be no question about the 
fact that if an employer is free to make 
separate wage contracts with indi- 
vidual workingmen in a shop where 
a union embraces only part of the em- 
ployees, there will always be a state of 
war, in which the union will be tempt- 
ed to use any means to enroll more 
members and the employer will be 
equally tempted to us¢ any means to 
hire at his own terms nonunion men, 
Indeed, spokesmen for the NAM have 
gone on record as saying that their 
advocacy of the open shop is in reality 
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the weapon with which they intend 
to destroy all unions. One speaker at 
the NAM convention in 1905 offered 
this advice to all employers, “Discharge 
union men promptly, for it is the com- 
mon practice of union men in an open 
shop to harass the upright and capable 
workman who may not care to join, 
The open shop meant, and means to- 
day to all who have accepted the view 
of such speakers, the destruction of 
unionism, Certainly it is not immoral 
for workingmen to plan and work for 
a closed shop, when employers clearly 
state that for them the open shop 
means the right to fire every union 
man. 

But what about the argument that 
the closed shop shackles the liberty of 
the workingman and destroys, his 
right to a job of his own choosing and 
on his own terms? That argument can 
hardly be upheld in the face of the his- 
tory of labor relations and the neces- 
sity of organization among working- 
men. Seeking or taking a job in an 
industry or business that employs large 
numbers of men is an act that places 
a man in important relations to other 
men. His own freedom as a human 
individual cannot be considered apart 
from such relations with others. If 
those with whom he seeks employ- 
ment have found it necessary to unite 
to obtain a just and living wage, and 
if the open shop stands for an effort 
to deprive them of advantages won 
through organization, it is no more a 
violation of the liberty of a working- 
man for a union to insist that he join 


it if he wants to work with union men, 


than it is for a Religious Order to in- 
sist on certain requirements and quali- 
fications before a newcomer may enter 
its ranks. 

Of course all argument for or against 
the closed shop is beside the point if 
it is not tied in with the supreme pur- 
pose of human life on earth. Every 
human being is destined to win for 
himself by his life on earth an everlast- 
ing destiny of happiness with God in 
heaven. To do that, he has an inalien- 
able right to a decent livelihood, which 
means a living wage, security, freedom 
from want and fear, sufficient income 
to raise a family and save something 
for his old age, no matter what the 
field in. which he labors. If there is 
danger of his not receiving a living 
wage for his labor (and this danger is 
universal under Jdaissez-faire capital- 
ism, because wherever this has oper- 
ated unchallenged in the past it did 
not provide living wages nor security) 
he has a strict right to organize with 
his fellow workmen in such a way that 
he will be able to demand what is his 
right as a human being destined for 
heaven. And if organization in an 
open shop cannot attain this end, or 
if employers insist.on open shops only 
to destroy the effectiveness of labor 
organization, he has a right to organ- 
ize a closed shop. For all who grant 
the dignity and destiny of man, there 
can be no answer to this argument. 
For those who. do not grant them, 
whether on the side of capital or labor, 
neither the open nor the closed shop 
will provide protection from strife and 
greed. . 
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E NEw Yugoslav primer is 
one of the most disturbing 
documents to reach America 


from liberated Europe. 

The title of the book is Primer and 
Reader for Grammar Schools and Il- 
literate Adults. The frontispiece car- 
ries a portrait of Marshal Tito, head 
thrown back; the fly leaf opposite bears 
a brief inscription: Illustrations and 
letters drawn by the Propaganda De- 
partment of the General Staff of the 
Yugoslav Army. 

Page after page of the primer is de- 
voted to the glorification of Tito, the 
partisan army, the Red army, and the 
Slav people. Yugoslav history begins 
with the coming of the partisans; the 
heroic lore of the Serbian people is 
completely ignored; the greatest of all 
virtues is bravery in battle; the most 
praiseworthy childhood ambition is to 
become a soldier in the Yugoslav army 
or, preferably, a “People’s Hero.” 

In this primer the world of nations 
is divided into four neat categories: 
1. Yugoslavs. 2. Our glorious Russian 
brothers. 3. Huns. 4. Foreigners. The 
word foreigners is used as a blanket 
descriptive covering all peoples other 
than the Slavs. 

Though Russia and the Red army 
come in for frequent eulogies, in verse 
and prose, America and Britain are 


not mentioned once by name. The en- 
tire emphasis is on destruction, on the 
glory of the battlefield. 

It is, of course, necessary to make 
certain allowances. The Yugoslav peo- 
ple have suffered far more terribly 
from the war than we have, and the 
new Yugoslav state has had very little 
time to set its house in order. But even 
after making this allowance, it is diffi- 
cult not to feel uneasy about the crude 
jingoism of the new Yugoslav primer, 
its glorification of battle, its complete 
exclusion of the western world. 

The story of the war is told with few 
of the gory details omitted. Villages 
are burned; people are massacred and 
tortured; partisans are hanged. That 
these things happened is unquestion- 
ably true. But what educator would 
care to argue that children will become 
gentler and more democratic adults by 
having stories such as the following 
dinned into their ears? 

“The Germans are looting, killing 
peaceful people. They are shooting old 
men and children. In the village of 
Dobriyevo in Bosnia, the butchers took 
many old men, women, and children. 
They locked them up in’a house and 
set fire to it. One foolish German 
threw a hand grenade at the house. 
One woman was killed, clutching her 
child to her breast, and four others 


*Ally Betrayed. 1946. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York City. 351 pp. $3.50. 
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were seriously wounded” (page 115). 

_Even where illustrations and text are 
to all appearances innccent, the war is 
dragged in by the ears in the final sen- 
tence. For example, there is an irre- 
proachable drawing of little Bora pour- 
ing water into a barrei. “The water is 
pouring into the barrel,” reads the text. 
“In the barrel there is a splashing 
sound. Bora’s brother is fighting 
against the Huns.” And when little 
Janja chasés a pig out of a field, the 
text concludes, “And Janja gave the 
bacon to the army.” 

What does the little six-year-old 
Yugoslav want to become? The primer 
fosters only one life ambition: the de- 
sire to become a soldier in the Yugo- 
slav army. Characteristic is the poem, 
Litile Partisan (page 91): 


Cap on head 

And star on cap, 

I am a Partisan true— 
I love my people. 

If I were bigger, 1 would 
Do as my father did 
And go to battle 

With the Partisan army. 


That the Red army should_come in 
for praise is only natural, but when 
the Slavic peoples become one solid 
brotherly bloc, while the rest of the 
world is covered by the designation 
“foreigners,” then the least one can say 
is that the text is a trifle one-sided in 
its recognition of Yugoslavia’s, allies. 
Let us take the story entitled The Red 
Army (page 88). 

“The children are at school. They 
are speaking about the recent battles. 


December 


Mirko is telling proudly how his elder 
brother Dushan; who is a partisan, 
took a machine gun from the Germans 
in battle and captured seven of their 
soldiers. Militsa is telling how her sis- 
ter was tortured by the Germans in 
a concentration camp, and how she 
escaped and became a brave partisan. 

“Suddenly a soldier’s song is heard 
outside. A Russian column is passing 
by the school. All the children run to 
the windows to see their Russian 
brothers. The glorious warriors wave 
to them and the children return their 
greeting with joy. Tosha shouts, ‘Long 
live our Russian brothers!’ And_ the 
teacher adds, ‘Long live our liberators!’ 
The soldiers answer with a loud ‘Hur- 
rah!’ 

“The pupils are delighted to see the 
heroes from the East with their weap- 
ons. When the troops have passed, the 
teacher says, ‘Children, you have seen 
the army of our Russian brothers! This 
is the glorious Red army. It conquers 
the enemy everywhere, and helps all 
the peoples to liberate themselves, It 
brought freedom to us, too.’” 

Overshadowing everything else in 
Yugoslavia is the personality of Tito. 
Maj. Harold Gray, who was in charge 
of training partisans in North Italy, re- 
lates that during their recreational peri- 
ods the partisans invariably sang songs 
about Tito, against a background 
chorus chanted in the manner of the 
jungle tom-tom: “TI-to, TI-to, TI-to.” 
Te anyone with an elementary under- 
standing of psychology, nothing could 
‘be more horrifying than this combina- 
tion of the cult of the Fiéhrer with the 
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cannibalistic force of the tom-tom. The 
nazis, too, taught their followers the 
chant of the tom-tom. In German, the 
chant ran: “Fur-rer, Fun-rer,’ Fun- 
rer.” The prototype of all propaganda 
methods, the jungle tom-tom, is still 
the most effective. Those who have 
listened to it for any length of time 
will know how the deadly monotony 
of its rhythm numbs the mind and 
stirs the blood, how it induces a condi- 
tion akin to hypnosis. “TI-to, TI-to, 
TI-to.” The partisan soldiers were sub- 
jected to the tom-tom treatment day 
in and day out, half an hour, an hour, 
and two hours at a time. The ultimate 
consequence of such treatment is the 
complete blackout of the critical  fac- 
ulty. 

The Yugoslav children’s primer is 
apparently calculated to have a similar 
effect. 

On the front page there is the por- 
trait of Tito to which we have already 
referred, Elsewhere we read, “Tito and 
father are in the forest.” “Jova and 
Voya went into the woods to Marshal 
Tito. Dushan likes Tito. Tito and 
Dushan are fighting together.” 

Page 61 shows a little boy standing 
at a blackboard. There is only one 
word on the blackboard. That word is 
TITO. 

In another primer which has been 
circulated in Yugoslavia, the authors 
have hit upon the novel idea of re- 
arranging the alphabet so that the first 
letter is T- for “Tito.” (C stands for 
“Chetniksawho stabbed us in the back”; 
and U for “Ustashi who massacred our 
people.”) A reader used at a slightly 


later stage contains, among other dem-’ 
ocratic lyrics, a poem dedicated to My: 
Little Machine Gun. 

All educators recognize the benef- 
icent and wholesome influence of play 
on the growing child. A happy child 
will probably grow up into a-confident, 
balanced adult; an unhappy child will 
more likely produce a crank, criminal, 
or, in modern times, a good totalitar- 
ian. Play is an indispensable part of 
the therapy our educators have pre- 
scribed for the children of Germany, 
If we wish to undo the harm that has 
been done, if we wish to. convert the 
little Germans into democrats, we 
must first of all encourage them to play 
together. This, at least, is the attitude 
of the democratic educators, 

But the new Yugoslav primer looks 
at. matters. differently. Play is some- 
thing that scarcely exists. Where chil- 
dren do play, they play some military 
game like “storming the fort.” More 
generally stressed is the idea that the 
chief occupation of the child must be 
service of the state and of the partisan 
army. 

Though there is always the mathe- 
matical possibility that in time the Tito 
regime may moderate its educational 
technique, the present tendency in 
Yugoslavia is in the opposite direction. 
Political predictions. are frequently 
dangerous, but there are certain things 
that can be said in advance. One of 
them is that the education being given 
Yagoslav children today will produce 
not peacedoving little democrats, but 

war-loving little totalitarians. _. 

One does not have to go by the prim- 
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er alone, although the primer has the 
advantage of being evidence in black 
and white. The martial ditties sung by 
the six-year-olds in Yugoslavia are part 
ofa general educational scheme of 
which the ultimate purpose can be only 
the utter brutalization of the rising 
generation. As the Yugoslav children 
grow older, they are taught syntactical- 
ly. more complicated refrains. One of 
them, brought back by Phil Hamburg- 
er of the New Yorker, runs thus: 


Through forest, villages, and cities, 

Partisan battalions are marching 

Against the German bloodsuckers and 
dirty dogs. 

The working millions are rising up. 

We are the young army of Tito. 

With us is coming the whole of our 
people. 

Our country will be free: Only Ti-to, 
Ti-to, Ti-to, 

Let him be alive and healthy! * 


But perhaps more terrifying than all 
this is the account of an execution wit- 
nessed by two American officers in 
Croatia. A Croat Domobran major had 
been captured by the partisans. Like 
a good soldier, he had destroyed. his 
equipment when he saw that his situa- 
tion had become hopeless. For this the 
partisans sentenced him to death. The 

*New Yorker, Feb. 16, 1946. 


sentence was executed by a firing 
squad of 30 juvenile partisans, the old- 
est of whom was 14 years old and the 
youngest of whom was nine or ten. 
They were too young to make good 
soldiers, but the local partisan com- 
mander was. teaching them to. shoot, 
and “toughening” them by permitting 
them to execute all prisoners sentenced 
to death by his courts. 

The Domobran major was stood up 
against a post. The partisan officer in 


' charge asked him if he had any last 


request. The major took from his 
breast pocket a photograph of his fam- 
ily. 

“Please send this to my wife and tell 
her that I’m dead,” he said. “The ad- 
dress is on the other side.” 

At this the firing squad burst out 
laughing. A 12-year-old pulled his bay- 
onet and brandished it. 

“Kolji gal” (“Cut his throat!”’), he 
shouted. 

“Kolji: gal Kolji gal” shouted the 
others, pulling their bayonets. 

“We must do this properly,” the of- 
ficer said. “Everybody ready? Take 
aim! FIRE!” 

The Domobran major slumped to 
the ground, his whole chest reduced 
to a.bloody pulp by the blast. of 30 
cartridges. The juvenile firing squad 
cheered, 


s 


The old Irish lady was told by the doctor that she had gangrene. “Well,” 
said she, with the resignation to God’s will typical: of her race, “thank God for 


the color, anyway.” 
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DEATH OF A KING 


By M. V. WOODGATE 


No braver nor more selfless action is record- 
ed in the annals of the French Revolution than 
that of the Abbé Edgeworth when with quiet 
courage he mounted the steps of the scaffold 
by the side of Louis XVI and assisted him to 
die. 

This abbé was the son of an Irish vicar who 
had settled in Toulouse following his conver- 
sion to the Catholic Church. Educated in 
France from the age of four, the boy became 
almost completely French. He had always 
wanted to be a priest, and following his ordi- 
nation took up his work in Paris among the 
poorest of the city. 

He was no preacher, but early revealed him- 
self an able spiritual director, both astute and 
understanding. The Revolution found him still 
working in comparative obscurity. Then a 
surprising summons came to him to go to the 
Tuileries to interview Mme. Elizabeth, the 
king’s unmarried sister. He became Mme. 
Elizabeth’s confessor, and so deeply impressed 
her that the king sent for this unknown abbé 
on the eve of execution, which took place Jan, 
21, 1793, in Paris. 


outs XVI was to be executed the 

next. day. The king was to die, 

and the Abbé Edgeworth had promised 
to go to him. The king wanted him, 
but would the government allow the 
abbé to see him? He did not know, 
and he could do nothing himself but 
wait. Then all at once the noisy street 
outside echoed the sound of a swiftly 
driven coach, which stopped outside 


the convent door. The abbé heard it, 
and when a message was brought that 
a “stranger” desired to see him, he 
knew that his summons had come at 
last. The stranger, waiting for him, 
presented him with a note from the 
Commune. “The Provisionary Execu- 
tive Council,” it ran, “having an affair 
of the highest importance to communi- 
cate to Citizen Edgeworth de Firmont, 
requests him to attend without delay 
the place of their sittings.” The coach 
waiting outside was to take him to his 
destination. 

“I found all the ministers assem- 
bled,” writes the abbé. “Consternation 
appeared in their countenances. As 
soon as I entered, they arose, and all 
surrounded me with eagerness. The 
minister of justice first addressed me. 
‘Are you,’ said he, ‘the Citizen Edge- 
worth de Firmont?’ I replied that I 
was. ‘Louis Capet,’ continued the min- 
ister, ‘having expressed to us his desire 
to have you near him at his last mo- 
ments, we have sent for you to know 
whether you consent to the service he 
requests of you.’ I replied that since 
the king had signified his wishes, and 


*The Abbé Edgeworth. 1946. Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 353 5th Ave., New York City, 3. 
200 pp. $2.50. 
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named me, it became my duty to at- 
tend him. “Then,’ pursued the min- 
ister, ‘you will go with me to the Tem- 
ple, whither I will conduct you.’ And 
immediately taking a bundle of papers 
from the table, he whispered a moment 
with the other ministers, and, going 
out in haste, ordered me to follow 
him.” 


The abbé obeyed, and here follows 


- his narrative of the next 17 hours. 


An escort of horse waited for us at 
the door with the minister’s carriage, 
into which I got and he followed me. 
At this time all the Catholic clergy of 
Paris were dressed like other citizens, 
so that I was not in clerical dress, 

When we reached the building 
which separates the court of the Tem- 
ple from the garden, we were stopped, 
and before we could proceed, it was 
necessary that the commissaries of the 
tower should come and examine us, 
and ascertain our business. I guessed 
that this preamble was to end in my 
being searched. I assured one of them 
that I had nothing that could be sus- 
pected, but added that he was wel- 
come to satisfy himself. Notwithstand- 
ing this declaration, the search was 
made with rigor. My snuffbox was 
opened, the snuff examined, and a 
little steel pencil case, which happened 
to be found in my pocket, was carefully 
inspected to discover whether it con- 
cealed a poniard. 

They conducted me up a winding 
staircase, which was so narrow that 
two persons. could hardly pass. each 
other. At certain intervals barriers-were 


Decemk Ct 


placed across the stairs, and. at every 
barrier ‘stood ‘a sentinel. These men 
were actual sans-culottes, and almost 


all were drunk. Their shouts, re-eche 
‘ing through the vaults of the Temple, 


were quite horrible, 

When we reached the apartment of > 
the king, all the doors of which were 
open, I perceived him in a group of | 
eight or ten persons. It consisted of the — 
minister of justice, accompanied by 
some members of the Commune, who 
came to read to him the fatal decree 
which sentenced him to death on the 
following day.-He was calm and tran- 
quil, even with an aspect of benignity, 
while not one of those who surrounded _ 
him had an air of composure, 

As soon as he saw me, he waved his 
hand for them to retire, They obeyed 
in silence. He himself shut ‘the door 
after them, and I found. myself alone 
with my sovereign. 

“Now, sir,” said he, “the great busi- 
ness of my salvation is the only one 
which ought to occupy my thoughts, 
the only business of real importance. — 
What are all other subjects compared 
to this? This must, however, be delay. 
ed for a few moments, because my 
family are coming to take leave of ns 
forever.” 

Our conversation was interrupted 
one of the commissaries, who came 
inform the king that his family v 
come down, and that he was at leng 
permitted to see them. At these we 
he appeared extremely agitated, d 
broke from me in haste... The inte! 
view. took place, as. well as. Icould 
judge, for I was not present at it, if 
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a little room which was separated only 
by a glass door from that which the 
commissaries occupied, so that they 
could see and hear all that passed. 
Even I, though shut up in the room 
where the king had left me, could 
easily distinguish their voices, and I 
was involuntarily in some degree wit- 
ness to the most touching scene I ever 
heard. It would be impossible for me 
to describe this agonizing interview. 
Not only were tears shed, but sobs and 
piercing cries were heard even in the 
outer court of the Temple. The King, 
the Queen, Monseigneur the Dauphin, 
Madame Elizabeth, Madame Royale, 
all bewailed themselves at once, and 
their voices were indistinguishable. At 
length their tears ceased, for their 
strength was exhausted. They then 
spoke in a low voice and with some 
degree of tranquillity. 

The conversation lasted near an 
hour, and the king parted from his 
family, leaving them the hope of see- 
ing him in the morning. He returned 
immediately to me, but in a state of 
agitation which showed that he was 
wounded to the soul. 

“Oh, sir!” cried he, throwing him- 
self into a chair, “what an interview 
have I gone through. Why should I 
love so tenderly, and why should I be 
so tenderly beloved? But it is past. Let 
us forget everything else to turn my 
thoughts to that alone which is now of 
importance, on which I should con- 
centrate all my feelings.” 

One thought had strongly weighed 
upon my mind since I had been so near 
the king: I determined to procure the 
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means of administering the Sacrament 
to him, at any risk to myself, since he 
had been so long deprived of the op- 
portunity of receiving It. I should have 
brought the Elements in secret with 
me, as we were obliged to do for all 
good Christians who were detained in 
their own houses; but the strict search 
it was necessary to submit to in coming 
to the Temple, and the profanation 
which would inevitably have followed, 
were motives more than. sufficient to 
have prevented me, There remained 
no other recourse than for me to ‘say 
Mass in the king’s chamber, if I could 
find the means. 

I proposed it to him, but though he 
desired it most ardently, he seemed 
afraid of compromising my safety; I 
entreated him to give his permission, 
promising that I would conduct myself 
with prudence and discretion. He at 
length yielded. “Go, sir,” said he, “but 
I very much fear you will not succeed, 
for I know. the men with whom you 
have to deal. They will grant nothing 
which they can refuse.” 

Fortified by this permission, I desir- 
ed to be conducted to the council hall, 
and there I made my demand in the 
name of the king. This. proposal, for 
which the commissaries of the: tower 
were not prepared, disconcerted them 
extremely, and they sought for differ- 
ent pretexts to elude it. “How could 
they find a priest at that hour, and 
when they had got one, how obtain.all 
that was necessary?” “The priest is 
already found,” I replied, “for I am 
he. And as for the rest, the nearest 
church will supply all that is necessary, 













































if you will make the application. You 
will consider that my demand is just, 
and that it would be against your own 
principles to refuse me.” 

One of the commissaries instantly, 
though rather in guarded terms, in- 
sinuated that my request was only a 
snare, and that under the pretense of 
giving Communion to the king, I in- 
tended to poison him. I was then con- 
ducted from the council, 

But after a quarter of an hour pass- 
ed, I was again brought in, and the 
president addressed me, “Citizen, min- 
ister of religion, the council have taken 
into consideration the request that you 
have made in the name of Louis Capet, 
and since they deem his request con- 
formable to the law, which declares 
that all forms of worship are free, they 
consent to it. Nevertheless, we exact 
two conditions. The first, that you 
draw up instantly a formal request, 
signed by yourself; and the second, 
that your religious ceremonies should 
be concluded by 7 o'clock tomorrow 
at the latest, for at 8 precisely Louis 
Capet must set out for the place of 
execution.” 

These last words were safd, as all 
the rest, with cold-blooded indifference. 
I put my request in writing and left 
it on the table. They conducted me 
back to the king, who awaited with 
anxiety the conclusion of this affair. 

It was now past 10 o'clock, and I 
remained with the king till the night 
was far advanced; when, perceiving 
that he was fatigued, I requested him 
‘to take some repose. He complied with 
his accustomed kindness, and charged 
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me to lie down also for a little rest. 

At 5 o'clock, he rose and dressed as 
usual. Soon after, he sent for me, and 
I attended him for nearly an hour. 
When I retired, I found an altar com- 
pletely prepared in the king’s apart- 
ment. The commissaries had executed 
to the letter everything I had required 
of them. They. had even done more 
than I had asked, I having demanded 
only what was indispensable. 

The king heard Mass kneeling on 
the floor, and received the Sacrament. 
I then left him for a short time at his 
prayers. He ‘soon sent for me again 
and I found him seated near his stove, 
where he could scarcely warm himse!f. 

Morning began to dawn, and the 
drums sounded in all the sections of 
Paris. An extraordinary movement 
was heard in the tower; it seemed to 
freeze the blood in my veins. But the 
king, calmer than I, after listening for 
a moment, said to me without emo- 
tion, “’Tis probably the National 
Guard beginning to assemble.” 

In a short time, detachments of cav- 
alry entered the court of the Temple, 
and the voices of officers, and the tram- 
pling of horses were distinctly heard. 
The king listened again, and said to 
me with the same composure, “They 
seem to be approaching.” 

On taking leave of the queen the 
evening before, he had promised to see 
her again the next day, and he wished 
earnestly to keep his word; but I en- 
treated him not to put the queen to a 
trial under which she must sink. He 
hesitated a moment, and then with an 


expression of profound. grief said, 
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“You are right, sir, it would kill her. 
I must, deprive myself of this melan- 
choly consolation, and. let her indulge 
in hope a few moments longer.” 

We. heard a knock at the door. It 
was Santerre, head of the National 
Guard, and his crew. The king opened 
the door. They announced to him (I 
could not hear in what terms) that 
he must prepare for death. “I am occu- 
pied,” said he with an air of authority; 
“wait for me. In a few minutes I will 
return to you.” Then, having shut the 
door, he knelt. at my feet. “It is finish- 
ed, sir,” said he, “give me your last 
benediction, and pray that it may 
please God to support me to the end.” 

He then arose and advanced toward 
his guards, crying out in a firm tone, 
“Let us proceed,” at which words they 
all moved on, 

The king crossed the first court, for- 
merly the garden, on foot. He turned 
back once or twice towards the. tower, 
as if to bid adieu to all most dear.to 
him on.earth; and by his gestures it 
was plain that he was trying to collect 
all his strength and firmness. At the 
entrance of the second court a carriage 
waited; two gendarmes held the door. 
At the king’s approach one of. these 
men entered first, and placed himself 
in front. The king followed and placed 
me at his side, 

A great number of people devoted 
to the king had resolved on. tearing 
him from the hands of his guards, or 
at least on making an attempt. Two of 
the principal actors, young men whose 
names are well. known, found means 


to inform me the night before of their 
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intention; and though my hopes were: 
not sanguine, yet I did not despair of 
rescue, even at the foot of the scaffold. ' 
I have since heard that the! orders of: 
the Commune for this dreadful morn- 
ing had been planned with so much 
art, and executed with so much pre-' 
cision, that of 500 persons thus devoted 
to their. prince, only 25 succeeded in 
reaching the place. of rendezvous, In 
consequence of the measures taken be-: 
fore daybreak in all the streets of Paris, 
none of the rest, were able to get out 
of their houses, 

The king, finding himself seated in: 
the carriage where he could neither 
speak to me nor be spoken. to without 
witness, kept a profound. silence. . I 
presented him with my breviary, the 
only book I had with me, and he seem- 
ed to accept it with pleasure. He ap- 
peared anxious that I should point out 
to him the psalms that, were most suit- 
ed to his situation, and he recited them 
attentively with me. The gendarmes, 
without speaking, seemed astonished 
and confounded at the tranquil piety 
of their monarch, to whom they doubt 
less had never before approached so 
near. 

The ‘procession lasted almost two 
hours. The streets were lined with citi- 
zens, all. armed, some! with pikes and 
some with guns, and the carriage was 
surrounded by a body of troops, form- 
ed of the most desperate people of 
Paris. As another precaution they had 
placed before the horses a great num- 
ber of drums, intended to drown any 
noise or murmur in favor of the king. 
Nobody, appeared either at. doors or 
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windows, and in the streets: nothing 
was to be seen but armed citizens, all 
bent on the commission of a crime 
which perhaps they detested in their 
hearts. 


The carriage proceeded thus in si- 
lence to the Place de Louis XV and 
stopped in the middle of a large space 
that had been left round the scaffold. 
This space was surrounded with can- 
non, and an armed multitude extended 
as far as the eye could reach. As soon 
as the king perceived that the carriage 
stopped, he turned and whispered to 
me, “We are arrived, if I mistake not.” 
My silence answered that we were. 

As soon as the king had left the car- 
riage, three guards surrounded him, 
and would have taken off his clothes, 
but he repulsed them haughtily. He 
undressed himself, untied his neck- 
cloth, opened his shirt and arranged it 
himself. The guards, whom the deter- 
mined countenance of the king had for 
a moment disconcerted, seemed to re- 
cover their audacity. They surrounded 
him again, and would have seized his 
hands. 

“What are you attempting?” said 
the king, drawing back his hands. “To 
bind you,” answered the wretches, “To 
bind me,” said the king with an indig- 
nant air. “No, I shall never consent to 
that. Do what you have been ordered, 
but you shall never bind me.” The 
guards insisted. They raised — their 
voices, and seemed to wish to call on 
others to assist them. 

Perhaps this was the most terrible 
moment of this most dreadful. morn- 
ing. Another instant, and the best of 
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kings would have received from: his 
rebellious subjects indignities too hor- 
rid to mention, that would have been 
to him more insupportable than death. 
Such was the feeling expressed on his 
countenance. Turning towards me, he 
looked at me steadily, as if to ask my 
advice. Alas! it was impossible for me 
to give any, and I only answered by 
silence. But as he continued this fixed 
look of inquiry, I replied, “Sire, in 
this new insult, I only see another trait 
of resemblance between Your Majesty 
and the Saviour who is about to re- 
compense you.” At these words, he 
raised his eyes to heaven with an ex- 
pression that can never be described. 
“You are right,” said he. “Nothing 
less than His example should make me 
submit to such degradation.” Then 
turning to the guards, “Do what you 
will. I will drink of the cup even to the 
dregs.” 

The path leading to the scaffold was 
extremely rough and difficult to pass. 
The king was obliged to lean on my 
arm, and from the slowness with 
which he proceeded, I feared for a 
moment that his courage might fail. 
But what was my astonishment, when 
arrived at the last step, I felt that he 
suddenly let go my arm, and I saw him 
cross with a firm foot the breadth of 
the whole scaffold, silence by his look 
alone 15 or 20 drums that were placed 
opposite him, and in a voice so loud 
that it must have been heard at the 
Pont Tournant, I heard him. pro- 
nounce distinctly these memorable 
words, “I die innocent of all the crimes 
laid to my charge; I pardon those who 
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have occasioned my death; and I pray 
to God that the blood you are now 
going to shed may never be visited on 
France.” 

He was going to continue, when a 
man on horseback in the national uni- 
form waved his sword, and with a 
ferocious cry ordered the drums to 
beat. Many voices were heard at the 
same time encouraging the execution- 
ers. 

The guards seemed to be reanimated 
then, and seizing with violence the 
most virtuous of kings, they dragged 
him under the axe of the’ guillotine, 
which with one stroke -severed his 
head from his body. All this passed in 
a moment. The youngest of the guards, 
who seemed about 18, immediately 
seized the head, and showed it to the 
people as he walked round the scaffold. 
He accompanied this monstrous cere- 
mony with the most atrocious and in- 
decent gestures. 

At first an awful silence prevailed. 
At lengh some cries of “Vive la Re- 
publique!” were heard. By degrees the 
voices multiplied, and in less than ten 
minutes this cry, a thousand times re- 
peated, became the universal shout of 
the multitude, and every hat was in 
the air. 


Thus the abbé’s story abruptly ends. 
We learn from other sources that a 
cold mist was hanging over the Place 
de la Révolution at the moment when 
the king died. As the silence following 
his death was broken, and the cries of 
“Vive la Republique” filled the air, all 
tension was relaxed. The people, who 
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had already gazed excitedly upon the 
head of him they had once called their 
king, now turfed with equal excite- 
ment to barter for the things that he 
had worn. His three-cornered hat was 
presently held up for auction, his hair 
ribbon, and locks of his hair, until - 
finally his brown coat, ornamented 
with. blue enamel buttons, was dis- 
tributed to the mob. Swords, handker- 
chiefs, even pieces of paper were dip- 
ped in his blood and waved in the 
air, until somebody struck up the Mar- 
seillaise, upon which singing and dane 
ing followed to its strains. 

“Then, indeed, I thought it time to 
quit the scaffold,” the abbé wrote his 
brother Ussher. “But casting my eyes 
round about, I saw myself invested 
by 20,000 or 30,000 men in arms, and 
to pierce the crowd seemed to me a 
foolish attempt. However, since I had 
to make the attempt, or by remaining 
appear to share the public joy, my only 
recourse was to recommend myself to 
providence, and to steer my course 
towards the side on which the ranks 
seemed thinnest. All eyes were ‘fixed 
upon me, as you may suppose; but as 
I reached the first line, to my great 
surprise, no resistance was made. The 
second line opened in the same man- 
ner, and when I got to the fourth or 
fifth, my coat being a common surtout 
(for I-was not permitted on this oc- 
casion: to wear any exterior marks of 
a priest), I was absolutely lost in the 
crowd, ‘and no more noticed than if I 
had been a simple spectator of the 
scene. which) forever will dishonor 
Franee.” 
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The fourth petition 


FAMINE 


By JAMES F. SMITH 


FORE THE SUN is up, 

the crowds begin to 
gather at the Maryknoll 
mission gates, which cannot 
open for another two hours. 
It is important to be among 
the first, for supplies are 
limited. While the people 
crouch motionless on their 
heels in Chinese fashion, 
the dusk makes them look 
like so many bushes growing out of 
the ground. By huddling closely to- 
gether, they try to offset the biting chill 
of early morning. There is complete 
silence; conversation could be about 
only one topic, food, and that would 
augment the gnawing pains of their 
ever-present hunger. 

It took some of the crowd hours to 
get to the mission, for a man cannot 
walk quickly nor safely when he is 
lightheaded from lack of food. It may 
seem a waste of time to crouch there 
in the dark, but what is time to a man 
who measures his days by the mouth- 
fuls of food he may beg from others? 
His time is very little payment for 
something that will dull the ache in 
his stomach. 

A merciful darkness hides the mis- 
erable thoughts which find expression 
in the hopeless cast of the people’s 


Condensed from Maryknoll, 
The Field Afar* 


faces. Their daily walk to 
the mission takes them 
across the bridge leading 
out of the city. What a 
temptation the smooth, 
deep, and peaceful waters 
must be to pagan souls who 
know no peace! The soft 
voice of the water must be 
a siren’s song, calling them 
from their continuous suf- 
fering, luring them with thoughts of 
the peace they might find in her bosom. 
But life is sweet to even the most 
wretched, and the spark of hope is 
extinguished only with the last dying 
gasp. As the gray dawn begins to light- 
en the shadows, familiar shapes can 
be recognized among the motionless 
crowd, Here is a couple who were 
once prosperous farmers. A few years 
ago they had already begun to taste 
the sweetness of rest after a hard life’s 
work. Their children were industrious 
and filial. The old man had realized 
the dream of his life: leisure to sit in 
the sun with his grandchildren about 
his feet, while younger hands tilled 
the fields; enough coppers in his purse 
to join his cronies for an afternoon’s 
talkfest at the teahouse. His wife had 
become the matriarch of a large and 
happy household, whose daughters all 
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cared for her and gently obeyed her 
every command, 

Soon the dream was shattered. The 
army took the couple’s sons, and noth- 
ing has been heard from them; the 
daughters had to be sent away in the 
face of the. enemy’s advance; their 
home was looted and burned; their 
animals were slaughtered, and their 
tools destroyed. The father and mother 
are now too old and feeble to work. 
For them, life is fading, but it is not 
the quiet sundown after a peaceful 
day: their skies are black with despair, 
They are fighting for life, begging a 
mouthful of food, only to keep the 
wisp of dream still left to them, the 
hope that one day their children may 
return. 

Here is a young mother with her 
babe strapped to her back. He can 
sleep because his stomach is full; he 
doesn’t know that her share is carefully 
saved for him, that every mouthful he 
takes deprives her of that much food. 
But she is so weak now that she can 
scarcely carry him. Soon she will col- 
lapse, and then who will care for the 
little one? The voice of the river must 
have been strong in her ears this morn- 
ing, but she has more than herself to 
think of: her baby must be given the 
chance to live. She has been planning 
day by day to leave him at the door of 
the convent, for she knows that the 
Sisters will take care of him; but she 
cannot bring herself to part from him. 

Here is a man who was a merchant 
in the city. He once stood in the door- 
way of his shop and gave pennies to 
beggars who asked him for help; now 


he is a beggar. himself. Some of his 
former customers are beside him, wait- 
ing for a bowl of gruel that he would. 
n’t have offered even to beggars a few 
years ago. He is humiliated at finding 
himself here, but he bears his humilia- 
tion with the fierce determination to 
go. on fighting to the last. His courage 
is the kind that wil) not admit defeat 
while there is life in his body. 

At the edge of the crowd is a strangé 
group—all children. They should be . 
with their parents, but the families of 
these children lie beneath the rubble 
of their bombed homes. They should 
be laughing and screaming at one 
another as children do, but these little 
ones have furgotten how to laugh. 
Their young faces look old and tired; 
their eyes are covered with a film of 
semiconsciousness; their swollen lips 
are curved in a pattern of hopelessness, 
Some haye never known anything but 
war, brutality, and starvation; they 
live in a world that seems to hate them, 
and they, in turn, throb with a deep 
hatred for it and everything in it. 

At last the gates are opened, and 
the crowd surges forward. The 
thought of food lends strength to their 
limbs, Sometimes panic strikes those 
on the outer fringes as they nervously 
compute the numbers ahead of them. 
The starving are no respecters of pet- 
son: without strict supervision on the 
part of the priests, they might tear orie 
another to pieces in the mad scramble. 

Everyone receives a bowl of hot 
cereal. The gratitude is pitiful. The 
thoughtlessness of the children can Be 
easily forgiven as they plunge their 








faces into the hot food even before the 
pouring is finished, and then ‘shuffle 
off, licking the bits that fell on their 
fingers. Tears well up in the eyes of 
the old folk as they try to stammer out 
their thanks. Men who were once 
strong, and proud of their strength, 
do not trust themselves to speak; but 
the quick look, before they drop their 
eyes and slouch away, tells their grat- 
itude better than words. 

The distribution is over. Hunger has 
been checked, but each person received 
barely enough to keep him alive. The 
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rest of the day must be spent in search- 
ing for other food, in fields, in rubble, 
even in sewers. Today the crowd is all 
going in one direction. Word has been 
passed that the soil of-a certain field 
could be eaten safely, if prepared with 
grass; at least it would fill the stomach 
and kill the pain of hunger. Yesterday 
there was the discovery of roots, but 
everyone who ate them became ill, 
and a few died. The day before, some- 
one had found a large cache of bones; 
and the day before, there was some- 
thing else. And so the quest goes on. 





= 
Our Land and Our Saints 


At least 350 American cities and villages, ranging from metropolises such 
as St. Louis, San Francisco, San Antonio, and St. Paul down to the byroad 
hamlets and communities named for neighboring monasteries, have taken the 
names of saints of the Church. 

A check of the list of postal addresses in the U.S. and its possessions shows 
22 places named in one way or another after St. John, 15 after St. Joseph, 14 
apiece after St. Mary and St. Charles, and 12 after St. Paul. Other popular saints’ 
names in the directory of cities are Sts. Francis, George, Louis, Clair, Anthony, 
Michael and James. 

States originally settled by the Spaniards lead in number of place names 
prefixed by Saint, Sainte, San, or Santa. California alone has 52, Texas 21, and 
sparsely settled New Mexico has the proportionately high number of 16. Minne- 
sota and Missouri each have 18 to top the states with other backgrounds. 

California, in addition to its large number of cities named after saints, also 
has 11 counties similarly named. The roll of parish (county) names in the 
southern and eastern parts of Louisiana reads like a litany: Ascension, Assump- 
tion, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. Helena, St. James, St. John the Baptist, St. 
Martin, and St. Mary. 

Among other sacred names given to America’s cities are four Sacramentos; 
two towns are called Sacred Heart; two Holy Cross, and 11 Holy Trinity. Los 
Angeles, Santa Fe and Corpus Christi owe their names to sacred terms. 


N.C.W.C. (25 Oct. 46). 
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DR. MURPHY, SURGEON 


By EDWARD KINGSLEY 


OcToR JoHN BenyAMIN Murpuy, 

who died more than 30 years 
ago, is remembered today as perhaps 
the most brilliant and cer- 
tainly the most colorful 
figure that American sur- 
gery ever produced. His 
contribution tothe medical 
knowledge of the world is 
enormous. He outdistanc- 
ed and outshone his con- 
temporaries in almost ev- 
ery branch of surgery. He 
pioneered in surgery of 
the intestinal tract, and | A 
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market square to hold an outdoor mass 
meeting. No sooner had the demon- 
strators reached the plaza than a de- 
tachment of police came 
up and ordered them to 
disperse, Suddenly acrude- 
ly fashioned bomb was 


( police officers, and dozens 
of them fell wounded. 

J Two hours later, young 

Dr. Murphy arrived home 

after concluding his late 
calls, unaware of the grisly 
bombing that had been 

















seldom lost a patient at 2=—= 
time when such operations nearly al- 
ways resulted in death. 

Murphy was in the forefront of 
those who developed surgery of the 
appendix as it is performed today. His 
work in autogenous bone grafting was 
spectacularly successful. His surgery of 
the lungs was unsurpassed. Yet, like 
Pasteur and Lister, Murphy had to 
overcome the hostility of many men 
in his own field. 

He may have been handicapped by 
his affinity for events that were the raw 
stuff of history, The first such occur- 
rence took place on May 4, 1886, when 
the tall, sandy-haired Murphy was 29. 

Climaxing ‘several weeks. of work 
stoppages, .600 strikers and radical: par- 
tisans had marched to Chicago’s Hay- 


perpetrated less than three 
miles away. At the door he was given 
the tragic news by Nettie, his wife. 
She told him that nearly 100 wounded 
officers had been taken to Des Plaines 
St. police station and had not received 
medical attention. 

“Pray for me, too!” he admonished 
her, and dashed away. 

When he reached the improvised 
hospital, the young surgeon’s heart 
skipped a beat. Blood covered the floor 
of the station house; everywhere he 
looked were seriously wounded men, 
with faces cold and gray from loss of 
blood. 

With electric swiftness Murphy went 
from man to man, easing with mor- 
phine the agonies of the dying; pack- 
ing gauze into the cruel apertures 


' hurled into the cordon of © 
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ripped by. bomb fragments; adminis- 
tering restoratives. 

When he had done everything pos- 
sible for the victims, Murphy hurried 
to the county hospital, where he had 
sent many of the policemen. There, 
despite lateness of the hour, he began 
operating to save their lives. Only 
when the last man requiring surgery. 
had been wheeled from the operating 
room did the exhausted Murphy lay 
down his scalpel. It was already noon. 

For almost a week the Chicago 
newspapers told and retold the saga of 
Murphy’s heroism. Overnight he had 
become a public figure. His practice 
gained. tremendously. 

But the avalanche of publicity which 
had descended on him brought him 
the enmity of the Old Guard of Chi- 
cago medicine. The gray-bearded sur- 
geons who formed the nucleus of the 
famous Chicago Medical society depre- 
cated Murphy’s humanitarian motives, 
then refused him membership in their 
association. This was a severe blow to 
the ambitious young surgeon. The Chi- 
cago Medical society was a highly re- 
garded organization to which many 
of the nation’s outstanding doctors 
belonged. 

Although deeply mortified by his 
elders’ interdict, Murphy assured his 
beautiful wife, “Well, I can’t make 
them like me, Nettie, but I can. make 
them love my work!” And this he 
courageously set out to do, But to un- 
derstand Murphy the man no less than 
Murphy the surgeon, it is necessary to 
consider his background. 

John Murphy was born near Apple- 





December 


ton, Wis., Dec. 21, 1857. He-was the 
youngest of five children, son of Mi- 
chael and Ann Murphy, who had 


‘emigrated from impoverished Ireland 


and met in the Middle West. 

Michael Murphy -had little time to 
spend with his youngsters, so busy was 
he wresting a livelihood for them from 
the land which had never before felt 
the bite of a plow. And so it fell to the 
lot of warmhearted, intelligent Ann to 
plant in her children’s minds and 
hearts the sturdy seeds of Christian 
character. “Love God and work hard.” 
This was the rule of life,she held up 
as a model. And she strongly im- 
pressed on her offspring the worth of 
education. “No thief will take such 
riches from ye!” From their devout 
mother the Murphy children learned 
the truths of the Catholic faith, and 
learned them well. Daniel, her first- 
born, became a priest, and Lucinda a 
nun, 

Before he enrolled at Rush Medical 
college, Chicago, in 1878, young John 
Murphy took the name Benjamin. In 
later life he smilingly admitted that 
the name had seemed to imply distinc- 
tion. 

Upon graduation, he entered private 
practice. Two years later, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, he decided to perfect 
his surgical knowledge and technique 
abroad. In Austria and Germany the 
young student learned all that Euro- 
pean science could offer him. 

He returned to Chicago in 1884 and 
joined the surgical staff of the county 
hospital. Two years later he married 
Nettie, who he said was the most beau- 
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tiful patient he’d ever attended. They 
had four children, 

To put out of his mind the vicious 
personal attacks made against him fol- 
lowing the Haymarket riot, Murphy 
had a fully equipped experimental 
laboratory installed in his home. For 
some time he had been interested in 
the appendix, an organ of mystery to 


medical men even in the late 19th cen-. 


tury. Murphy read every scrap of in- 
formation extant concerning it. He 
was particularly impressed by the theo- 
retical writings of Reginald Fitz, the 
British clinician. 

And so it was that Murphy became 
greatly excited one day in 1889 when 
a patient complained of acute pain in 
the abdomen. The pain was most in- 
tense midway between the navel and 
the crest of the right hip bone. In a 
flash the young surgeon. decided to 
operate for removal of the appendix, 
and within three weeks the patient got 
completely well. This marked the first 
time in medical history that an infected 
appendix was operated upon before 
complications had set in. Thousands of 
persons are alive today because of Mur- 
phy’s correct diagnosis and successful 
operation. 

He assembled the data on a dozen 
similar cases, and six months later 
announced his findings before the Chi- 
cago Medical society, where. his ene- 
mies still held a majority. As he had 
feared, his paper was greeted . with 
skepticism, even derision, 

Greatly disappointed but far from 
defeated, Murphy - vowed to ovet- 
whelm the doubters with indisputable 


evidence. Fourteen years passed before 
he. tasted victory in this fight. Then, 
in 1903, with more than 1,500 success- 
ful appendectomies behind him, Dr. 
Murphy again appeared before the se- 
ciety. Not a man dared challenge him. 

But the amazing Murphy. had far 
more than this to show for 14 years’ 
work. In 1892 he had invented, in his 
home laboratory, one of the most in- 
genious. surgical aids of all time. 
Known as the “Murphy button,” it is 
still used in intestinal surgery, The 
device consists of two hollow silver 
pieces. which interlock to rejoim in- 
ternal organs that cannot. safely be 
stitched. The new anastomosis button 
caused a furore in medical circles. It 
was called either “Murphy’s gadget” 
or “Murphy’s miracle,” depending 
upon the persuasion of the arguers, 
Long, before the question. was finally 
settled in favor of the button, Mur- 
phy’s mame had carried to the. ends 
of the earth. 

Despite the. world-wide notice he 
was attracting, Murphy accepted when 
offered a minor position on the staff 
of St. Jo&eph’s hospital. Because many 
of his patients were indigent Irish 
Catholics, he felt that he could do 
more for them at that institution. 

Soon afterward he was invited to 
address an international medical con- 
gress in Rome. Medical - institutes in 
Berlin and Paris clamored to hear him. 
Abroad, he was considered the fore- 
most of the world’s younger surgeons. 
But when Murphy returned .to Chi- 
cago he found little to cheer him. The 
antagonism of the medical society 
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there had not lessened. The button was 
the target for scathing attacks. How- 
ever, as he once remarked to a col- 
league, “Opposition seems to spur me 
on.” 

The rapid growth of Murphy’s prac- 
tice spared him little time, yet he now 
swung the spotlight of his attention 
upon pulmonary tuberculosis. In 1898 
he developed the procedure whereby 
an affected lung is collapsed by inject- 
ing nitrogen gas into the chest cavity. 
By this method the lung is temporarily 
retired so that it may heal. 

Murphy released this good news at 
a meeting of the American Medical 
association in Denver, June 9, 1898. 
His facts were incontestable, and his 
address received thunderous applause. 
At 41, Murphy had at last been recog- 
nized in his own country. 

But the stiff-necked attitude of the 
Chicago Medical society remained un- 
changed. Because the Chicago Tribune 
had chosen to print the text of his 
Denver speech, the familiar cry was 
raised that Murphy was a publicity 
seeker. Led by the Chicago faction, 
a movement was even set afoot to 
drum him out of the American Medi- 
cal association. But the attempt failed 
dismally. : 

There was a catch in his throat that 
day as he said to Nettie, “Why do 
these men try to discredit me? I only 
want to advance medical science.” 

Now honors began to rain on Mur- 
phy. In 1904 the University of Notre 
Dame awarded him the Laetare med- 
al. “You have joined to ‘science the 
quality of charity,” the accompanying 
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citation declared. He was appointed 
chief of the surgical department at 
Northwestern university, in Evanston, 
Iil., and was elected president of the 
Chicago Surgical society. Then, on 
June 9, 1910, the American Medical 
association, convening in St. Louis, 
elected John B. Murphy its president. 
A few days later, the Chicago Medical 
society surrendered unconditionally by 
inviting him to join. He accepted with 
a graciousness that brought tears to 
many an eye. 

When Theodore Roosevelt began 
campaigning for a third term, Mur- 
phy’s fame already was secure. So it 
was not extraordinary that the former 
President should ask to be put under 
Murphy’s care after being shot in Mil- 
waukee by a would-be assassin. Roose- 
velt was a popular hero, and the eyes 
of the American public were on Dr. 
Murphy now. 

At Mercy hospital in Chicago, an 
X ray showed the bullet lodged behind 
a rib. Knowing that his reputation de- 
pended on his being right, Murphy 
decided to let the bullet alone. He was 
convinced that probing might invite 
infection. His judgment was vindi- 
cated several weeks later when the 
colorful Progressive candidate return- 
ed home. 

In his later years, Murphy’s clinical 
operations attracted surgical men and 
students from all parts of the globe. 
Thus, he greatly influenced the course 
of surgery everywhere. Procedures de- 
veloped by Murphy are in use today 
in almost every clinic. 

Although one wonders how he 
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found the time, articles written by him 
appeared frequently in the medical 
journals, Through those, and through 
his clinics, he indelibly stamped his 
ideas upon surgical teaching and tech- 
nique, 

In 1912 Murphy was stricken with 
heart disease. Specialists told him what 
he already suspected. If he continued 
to work at such a dynamic pace he 
had not long to live. But he was un- 
able to shrug off the habit of a life- 
time. He operated, experimented and 
taught as vigorously as before. 

In June, 1916, when Murphy was 





‘59, he was knighted in the order of 
St. Gregory the Great by the late 
George Cardinal Mundelein, then 
Archbishop of Chicago. Never before 
in the history of that city had such an 
honor been bestowed upon a layman. 
It was to be Dr. Murphy’s last reward 
on earth. 

On Aug. 11, 1916, the great surgeon 
suffered a heart attack and died in 
the arms of his beloved Nettie. During 
the three decades he followed the star 
of his genius, Dr. John Benjamin Mur- 
phy had gone far. And so had Ameri- 
can medicine. 
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Flights of Fancy 


A poplar carelessly dropping gold 
pieces into the gutter—Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie. 


A policeman conducting his traffic 
orchestra.—G. C. Barden, 


Sparrows perched on electric wires 
like notes on a staff.—Mary Katherine 
Cotton. 


As deep as an unwept tear.—Sareen 
Ruth Gerson. 


The cat, deciding to rest, poured his 
body out on the floor.— William Lyon 
Phelps. 


A healthy skepticism, like that of a 
man who looks both ways before 
crossing a one-way street.—Don Mur- 
rill. 


The butler entered, a solemn pro- 
cession of one.—P. G. Wodehouse. 


The sun is but the shadow of God. 
—Michelangelo. 

The type of mind that would laugh 
off a Soviet concentration camp as 
just a spa for tired workers.— William 
Henry Chamberlin. 

Work: the curse of the drinking 
classes.—Belloc. 


[Readers: are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 


it is impossible for. us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 
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eper HEROINE 


By FORBES J. MONAGHAN 





LLy (as we shall call her) was 
born of a good Manila family 
in 1917. She was beautiful, vi- 
vacious, with more life in one of her 
little fingers than most people have in 
their whole body. At the convent school 
she played on every athletic team, and 
was elected president of the council. I 
have never met in the Philippines a 
more thoroughly cultured woman, A 
lover of poetry and serious reading, 
music and art, she was a lady to her 
fingertips, and profoundly religious. 
When she finished college, she went 
to the Good Shepherd Sisters to be- 
come a nun. But she caught pneu- 
monia, which so weakened her the 
Sisters had to send her home. 

A brilliant young doctor, Julio Fer- 
rer, scion of one of the most distin- 
guished families in the country, fell 
in love with Billy, wooed her ardently. 
She married him at last, and they had 
ene child, a girl with Billy’s own vi- 
vacity, whom she loved passionately, 

When the happiness of this little 
family seemed perfect, it was suddenly 
blasted. Billy contracted leprosy. It was 
some time after the war broke out that 
the disease was diagnosed and recog- 
nized. By that time it had begun to 
spread on her arms and legs and to 
disfigure her face. 

‘It was agreed between them. that 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


Billy should go into seclusion as soon 
as it could be arranged. Going to a 
leprosarium, since these were now con- 
trolled by the Japanese, was too hor- 
rible to be considered. While she wait- 
ed for a chance to go away, she made 
her first great sacrifice. To be safe 
from infection, her baby was sent away 
and half the mother’s heart went with 
her. 

In May, 1944, preparation had been 
completed for Billy to go into seclusion 
in Baguio under a doctor’s care. She 
went with the feeling that she was 
entering an open grave. What this 
meant for a girl, in the bloom of youth, 
leaving behind a brilliant husband, a 
beautiful child, a happy home and all 
the hopes life had once held out; to 
face the slow remorseless wasting of 
her beauty and vitality, the multiplica- 
tion of pains and maladies, the lone- 
liness, and the inexorable death, can 
only faintly be guessed. 

But Billy was not to be left in peace. 
A doctor violated the professional 
secret entrusted to him, and she was 
obliged to leave Baguio. Returning to 
Manila in August, she entered the un- 
derground to fight the Japanese. Her 
first big assignment was to map forti- 
fications of the Manila waterfront. To 
do her work thoroughly she penetrated 
again and again into the port.area and 


*Under the Red Sun. 1946. Declan X. McMullen Co., New York City. 279 pp. $2.75. 
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other heavily guarded defense sectors, 

She did more than take chances. On 
one occasion some Japanese officers liv- 
ing near her house invited her to an 
officers’ party at the state university. 
The thought of accepting such an in- 
vitation revolted her; it was considered 
disgraceful for a Filipina to be seen 
with a Japanese. But the Japanese at 
this time were heavily fortifying the 
university compound and it was of 
great importance to learn what was 
going on. She went to the party, With 
some other girls who had come, Billy 
was shown about the buildings and 
campus by the officers and asked end- 
less artless questions. One of the of- 
ficers began to mutter, “Why does that 
woman ask so many questions?” The 
other girls grew panicky. Billy there- 
upon proceeded to ask a few really silly 
questions to indicate that she was noth- 
ing but a foolish, inquisitive woman. 
But soon she saw a large opening in 
the ground behind the Engineering 
building, where busy soldiers were go- 
ing in and out. “What is that?” she 
asked, 

“An air-raid shelter,” an officer re- 
plied. 

“May we go inside?” 

The officer smiled. “Oh, no,” he said 
lightly. “There is nothing inside worth 
looking at.” 

The group went for a_ saunter 
around’the-campus. When they came 
to the corner of Isaac Peral St. and’Taft 
Ave., Billy saw another large hole in 
the ground. She asked what it was. 

“Another air-raid shelter,” the of- 
ficer replied: 


At that moment a soldier came out 
of the hole and Billy became excited, 
Her memory of faces was tenacious 
and she recognized him as one of the 
soldiers she had seen entering the hole 
behind the Engineering building on 
the far side of the campus. The “air- 
raid shelter” was a secret tunnel. It, 
too, was drawn on her map. 

In December, the fruits of her care- 
ful mapping became apparent when 
the American bombers flew in daily to 
smash the targets she had marked, 
Then, late one night in December, her 
house was visited, Going to the win- 
dow, she saw a Japanese officer’s car, 
with the flag at the radiator cap. 

“Perhaps,” her husband said, “they 
have come for someone in the house 
next door.” 

At that moment came a violent 
knocking at the door. 

The two rushed about the rooms, 
hiding incriminating material, When 
it seemed too dangerous to keep the 
Japanese waiting any longer, they 
opened the door. Two officers stood 
there, 

“May we come in?” asked one of 
them. 

“That is rather courteous for a Jap- 
anese,” Billy was thinking, when, 
without waiting for an. answer, the 
visitors pushed their way into the 
house. As the second one passed’ her 
in the dark, Billy noted that he ‘was 
especially tall for a Japanese. All four 
entered the living room, and the ‘dim 
moonlight from the window fell’ on 
the ‘tall~offieet’s face. She thotight 
again, “He is very handsome for a 
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Japanese.” She threw the wall switch 
and the light went on; she turned again 
to look at her visitors. One she recog- 
nized as her superior in the under- 
ground; the other—she screamed with 
delight, “Why, you are an American!” 

“Sh-h!” cautioned the Filipino of- 
ficer. “Do you want to kill us all?” 

When they had drawn the blinds, 
the Filipino visitor introduced the 
American to Billy. “This is the man 
you and I have been working under, 
Billy,” he told her. “Major Nicholson 
of the 11th Airborne.” 

She had never known till now who 
her superior was. The major, whose 
mame she later learned was an alias, 
like that of everybody else in the un- 
derground, congratulated her on her 
waterfront map. Now there was an- 
other important job. “We have brought 
some spare tires,” he said. “Can we 
leave them here?” 

Billy grew excited as the “tires” were 
lugged in from the car. In the next 
week those “tires” sent a tanker up in 
flames in the bay, and gutted a pier 
in the port area. They started a long 
series of disastrous fires in Japanese 
munition dumps, for this consignment 
of incendiaries was followed by many 
others. Somehow, the military police 
learned about the daring visit to the 
Ferrers in the stolen Japanese car, and 
also about the “tires.” They dogged 
Billy’s footsteps whenever she left the 
house. 

Towards the end of January she was 
summoned by her superior. The Amer- 
ican army that had landed at Lingayen 
had now pushed into Bulacan and was 





‘December 


preparing to assault the capital. 

Thousands of American lives de- 
pended upon delivery of a ‘corrected 
map to headquarters of the 37th divi- 
sion before the assault began. But to 
attempt to pass the Japanese lines was 
a. project before which the hardiest 
man would blanch. The utmost daring 
and quickest wit were needed. So they 
called for Billy Ferrer. 

She received instructions on what to 
do after she reached the American 
lines, but none on how to, get there. 
Headquarters of the 37th were then at 
Calumpit, 60 kilometers north of 
Manila. The Japanese army lay be- 
tween. Every road and footpath was 
guarded, and every passer-by searched. 
Women were searched just as thor- 
oughly as men. Sometimes they were 
stripped naked. The guerrilla women 
used to hide notes under taped band- 
ages, but the map entrusted to Billy 
was a thick packet which could not 
be concealed in this way. 

She went to confession, as friends 
had advised, and started off. Since trav- 
elers who rode were likely to be search- 
ed more rigorously than pedestrians, 
she decided to walk to Calumpit. This 
in itself required uncommon courage. 
First, she was a seriously sick woman; 
her disease, due to lack of treatment, 
had made rapid advances, and she now 
suffered from constant headaches and 
quick exhaustion. Moreover, to go 
alone on foot through that dangerous 
country, infested not only with Japa- 
nese, but with rufhans, at every turn, 
would have shaken the nerve of almost 
any other woman, She taped the map 
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to her skin between the shoulder blades 
and, to distract » Japanese searchers, 
carried a rolled-up. blanket over the 
spot like a soldier’s knapsack. 

She reached Malolos, halfway, with- 
out serious molestation. The Japanese 
guards, seeing a woman with a pack 
trudging the road, did not think she 
could be going much farther, and they 
gave her only perfunctory searching. 
But at Malolos she received bad news. 
The Japanese were fighting the Huk- 
bolahaps just ahead. Either side would 
kill her. There remained but one hope, 
the river. She hired a danca to Hag- 
onoy, but scarcely had she left Malolos 
when six dancas filled with river pi- 
rates gave pursuit. Her banca was a 
swift one, and kept ahead of the pirates 
all the way to Hagonoy. From here 
she had 14 kilometers to walk to Cal- 
umpit. She arrived three hours late, 
The 37th had advanced its headquar- 
ters that afternoon, and she had to 
tramp back all the way to Malolos. 

After much shuttling about, she was 
brought to Captain Blair, who put her 
through further questioning. Sudden- 
ly he demanded, “Where is the map?” 
She had not spoken of a map, but noth- 
ing surprised her any more. When she 
had handed it over, the captain opened 
it in her presence. It was a very large 
map, revealing the position of all mines 
and traps on the north side of Manila. 
The captain swore when he saw the 
great mined section east of Blumen- 
tritt. Then he asked how she had slip- 
ped through the Japanese lines. When 
she finished her story, he swore again. 
“By God!” he exploded. “I'd never 





dreamed that Filipino. women had 
such courage!” : 

She entered Manila with the 37th 
and at once set to work aiding the suf- 
fering, The captain had given her a. 
blue ticket which enabled her to go’ 
anywhere, even in the front lines, 
Through the roar of the conflagrations, 
the scream and crash of shells, and 
the crackle of machine-gun fire she 
went like an angel of mercy. American 
soldiers, huddled behind walls. or 
crouched in foxholes, marveled as she 
walked erect and alone into. bullet- 
swept areas. 

“You are tired,” she would say to 
her companions, “Stay here and rest.” 
Then she would go, looking for 
wounded. She bound up their wounds 
and carried them in her arms to safety. 
She watched by the dying, closed the 
eyes of the dead, Afterwards she bur- 
ied them. Back at night she would 
come, stinking from the blood and 
decay of the corpses she had carried. 
She even gave up to refugees the food 
given her for herself. 

She was not reckless of others in 
this. She studied her disease carefully 
and had the word of experienced dec- 
tors that, contrary to popular opinion, 
the danger of infection from articles 
touched by lepers is negligible. 

She was a refugee herself; with her 
house in Ermita and all her property 
destroyed, she owned only the dress 
on her back. But she would not think 
of herself. She worked herself to ex- 
haustion. One day she suffered a hem- 
orrhage of the lungs which thrilled her 
with joy, thinking that soon she might 
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die and go to the God she loved su- 
‘premely. Still she toiled-on among the 
wounded and homeless. 

When the carnage ceased, and the 
wounded and dead were all cared for, 
she had to find a place to stay. She 
came to the Jesuits. Though they, too, 
were refugees, they found her a little 
room in the ruined laboratories of the 
Ateneo. Other refugees were quartered 
close by and she could not resist the 
misery of their appeals. Finally, since 
she was under my spiritual direction, 
I forbade her to give anything away 
without my permission. There she 
lived in ‘her little room, about 8 feet 
_ by 6, seeing few persons and bothering 
no one. 

One day she sent me an urgent mes- 
sage. Someone had notified the com- 
mander of the military police that a 





leper was on the premises, and had ad- 


vised that she be segregated. She was 
in immediate danger of being sent to 
the leprosarium. I hurried to the Aten- 
eo and listened to her story. A doctor 
employed in the hospital across the 
wall from the Ateneo had informed 
against her. He was the father of a 
girl who was Billy’s closest friend. 
When Billy had become certain what 
her disease was, she had told this friend 
in confidence. The girl had told her 
father. 

The American army, easily alarmed 
by any threat of contagion, could be 
expected to take swift action, With a 
sergeant’s help I. got her out, and 
brought her to stay with the family 

of Lulu Reyes. Lulu and Billy’s other 
girl friends, who were now in ‘the 
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secret, behaved magnificently. They 
embraced and caressed her to show 
that her leprosy had made no change 
in their friendship, and they all went 
to work, trying to find a place for her. 
The Reyes family, refugees themselves, 
were moving to the Ateneo in five 
days, so she could not stay with them. 
We had five days in which to work. 

“Is it going to be Novaliches?” Billy 
asked me. “I keep repeating the word 
to myself. At first it had a horrible 
sound. By forcing myself to repeat it, 
I am getting used to it. It is like the 
taste for olives; you have to cultivate 
it. Who knows? I may eventually come 
to like the thought of Novaliches.” 

I told her that in all probability 
Novaliches it would be, since all our 
efforts had failed. I went out the fol- 
lowing day to inspect the place. Such 
another God-and-man-forsaken place 
as that Novaliches leprosarium I hope 
never to see. In the midst of a wilder- 
ness of high saw grass lay a cluster of 
frame houses. The director, a good 
man, showed me about. The objects 
Stevenson called “butt ends of human- 
ity” squatted on the ground or lay in 
bed. They were given a weekly ration 
of food, not half what they needed; 
this they cooked for themselves. ‘They 
had to gather their own wood; worse 
than that, fetch all their water, for 
washing, laundry, and drinking. The 
wards were foul; no disinfectants were 


provided, When the poor lepers track- 
ed. up the floor with their open sores 


(for which they did not -get enough 
bandages), the filth, stench, and dan- 
ger of graver contagion remained, The 
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lepers, I learned, had become brutaliz- 
ed from despair and the sense of their 
abandonment. They stole from one 
another and lived in promiscuity. The 
government did not provide enough 
money to hire help to maintain sep- 
arate establishments for men and wom- 
en. 

From my inspection, IT came away 
heartstricken. Must a pure, cultured 
girl be sent to a lifelong exile in such 
a place? I thought of St. Ignatius’ ter- 
rifying picture of a soul locked in a 
corrupting body and banished to a 
wilderness among brute beasts. That, 
in awful literalness, described Noval- 
iches. What was the crime of lepers 
that they were still treated so inhuman- 
ly by their fellow men? As Billy had 
said, there is pity for every other dis- 
ease, there are foundations for the 
study of cancer and tuberculosis, but 
for 3,000 years lepers have been the 
outcasts of the race. 

When I saw Billy, I told her exactly 
what I had seen. It was best that she 
know the worst and prepare for it. 
The only consolation I could give her 
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was spiritual. God must have some 
special work for her to do, I told her, 
among those poor forsaken creatures; 
if He was taking from her all the sup- 
port and society of men, it was because 
He meant to replace these by an in- 
finitely stronger and sweeter intimacy 
with Himself. “Consider,” I said, “that 
you are going to an austere cloister, a 
Carmel, where Christ awaits you.” 

On the following afternoon I took 
her there, Lulu and another of her 
loyal friends going along with us. We 
jested and laughed the whole way. 
When we drove into the compound 
and Billy saw the rude houses, she 
turned to me with a smile and said, 
“Father, how do you like my con- 
vent?” 

What that brave smile cost her I can- 
not guess. We had supper there with 
the director; then we had to go. The 
girls kissed her good-by; I shook her 
hand. She knelt down for my blessing. 
After I gave it, we climbed into the 
car and drove away. As long as we 
were in sight, she stood there, smiling 
and waving farewell. 


Ea 
On the Air 


A new 15-minute radio program, called Stories from the Dicest, was heard 
over scores of stations this month. It is a 13-week. series which may be begun 
anytime on any station, Franklyn MacCormack is the narrator. Perhaps it is 
broadcast in your community. Jf not, we should like to hear from any group 


interested in getting it put on the air locally. Parish clubs, fraternal or, tions, 
parent-teacher associations and other such ps will find it a stimulating form 
of action. Those interested may get detailed infiemsiion by writing to Radio 
Department, Caruotic Dicest, 41 E. 8th St., St. Paul, 2, Minn. 
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Genes are fascists 








Science Under Dictate 


By JOSEPH BERNSTEIN 











Of ssn one of Russia’s greatest 


scientists and one of the world’s 
greatest geneticists, was elected presi- 
dent of the International Genetics con- 
gress which met in Edinburgh in 1939, 
but did not attend, and we have not 
heard from him since. We now have 
information from our National Acad- 
emy of Sciences that Vavilov is dead. 
How did he die and why?” 

This is not an excerpt from a spy 
thriller by E. Phillips Oppenheim, but 
was written by Prof. Karl Sax of Har- 
vard university, himself a distinguish- 
ed authority on heredity, in a letter 
published in America’s leading scien- 
tific journal, Science, Dec. 21, 1945. 
Thus was illuminated in a stark and 
penetrating light one of the strangest 
and most significant controversies in 
the history of science. Behind a seem- 
ingly innocuous dispute over a scien- 
tific question has been shown to lurk 
the terror and bigotry of a totalitarian 
state in its effort to throttle the freedom 
of scientific inquiry. 

The controversy involves the truth 
of the basic principles of the science of 
genetics, the study of heredity in all 
living organisms, plant, animal, and 
human, as originally founded by Greg- 
or Mendel and developed by Thomas 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 








Hunt Morgan and his students as the 
theory of the gene. This conception of 
the mechanism of heredity has long 
been hailed throughout the civilized 
world as one of the greatest discoveries 
in science, contributing to biology 
what the atomic theory did to the phys- 
ical sciences. Perhaps nowhere else 
than in Russia and the U.S. had such 
great advances in the development of 
superior breeds of plants and animals 
as well as in the more abstract aspects 
of heredity occurred as a result of the 
application of the principles of Mendel 
and Morgan, and the leader of the 
Soviet Union’s geneticists was Prof. N. 
I. Vavilov. 

But in 1932 the ruling clique in Rus- 
sia began to look at Vavilov and his 
followers.with jaundiced eyes. Respon- 
sible was an uneducated practical fruit 
culturist, one I. V. Michurin, revered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the USSR as a saint. This fabulous fig- 
ure, who endeared himself to the peo- 
ple because of his peasantlike existence, 
and»was hailed as the Russian Luther 
Burbank, had let it become known that 
modern genetics as practiced by Vav- 
ilov, with its emphasis on the transmis- 
sion of character-bearing particles lo- 
cated in the sex cells as the mechanism 
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of heredity, was nothing less than a 
major heresy against dialectical mate- 
rialism, the living gospel of the Marx- 
ist faith, in that it failed to stress the 
dominating role of the environment. 
Since one of the cardinal tenets of 
Soviet materialist philosophy is the 
overwhelming significance of the en- 
vironment in determining ‘scientific, 
political, artistic, and social ideas, the 
declaration of such an anathema was 
enough to make the storm break with 
a vengeance over the heads of the ge- 
neticists. ’ 

At the All-Union Conference on the 
Planning of Genetics and Selection 
held in Leningrad in 1932, the guiding 
principle was adopted that genetics 
and plant breeding should henceforth 
be conducted from the standpoint of 
getting immediate practical results, 
with rigid adherence to the orthodoxy 
of dialectical materialism, research to 
be directed and controlled by the state. 

With the death of Michurin in 1935, 
an heir apparent arose in the person of 
T. D. Lysenko. Lysenko is a member 
of the Academy of Science, director of 
the All-Union Institute of Selection 
and Genetics, scientific and adminis- 
trative chief of the Commissariat of 
Agriculture of the USSR, a deputy to 
the Supreme Soviet, and a member of 
the commission on nazi crimes in 
Russia. 

As Lysenko and his cohorts clamor- 
ed for a purge of Mendelian-Morgan- 
ian concepts from Russian. genetics 
textbooks, Vavilov fought back. Final- 
ly, in 1939, Vavilov and Lysenko con- 
fronted each other in a great debate 


sponsored by the editors of the journal, 
Under the Banner of Marxism, which 
published the complete proceedings. 
But in the light of the dictum of the 
All-Union congress, the outcome of 
the debate was a hopelessly foregone 
conclusion, and Vavilov must have 
known it. Shortly thereafter the out- 
side scientific world stopped receivitig 
news about Vavilov. It was as if the 
earth had swallowed him. 

In 1943 Lysenko published a book 
entitled Heredity and Its Variability, 
in which he stated the arguments of 
the environmentalists. 

To understand Lysenko’s theory, 
one must recall the established genetic 
interpretation of the nature of heredity. 
In 1866, an Austrian monk completely 
unknown to the world of science pub- 
lished results of his experiments on the 
breeding of peas in an obscure journal 
published by the natural history society 
of Briinn. This scientist, named Jo- 
hann Gregor Mendel, died in 1884, 
little dreaming that his two short es- 
says, which had had no effect on the 
scientific thought of his times, would 
make his name one of the best known 
in biology. Although Mendel’s revolu- 
tionary data had apparently been bur- 
ied beyond recovery, in 1901 they were 
at last rediscovered and announced to 
an electified scientific world by four of 
the world’s leading students of hered- 
ity. * 
What Mendel had accomplished can 
best be illustrated by one of his char- 
acteristic experiments. By. crossing the 
flowers of .a red-flowered race of peas 
with those of a white-flowered race, he 
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obtained hybrids which uniformly bore 
red flowers, But when he crossed these 
hybrids with each other, he obtained 
offspring with red and white flowers 
in numbers generally in the proportion 
of three red to one white, Of these red- 
flowered plants, one-third always bred 
true red, and two-thirds were hybrids. 
The white-flowered plants always bred 
true white when crossed with each 
other, under all circumstances., This 
proyed that the red-producing factor 
and the white-producing factor did not 
mix in the hybrid; in other words, they 
were individual, separate entities. If 
this were not true, the hybrids when 
crossed with each other could not have 
produced pure red and pure white 
flowers, but only a mixture. This fun- 
damental discovery was later found to 
hold true for every plant and animal 
whose breeding was analyzed, and also 
for every body trait in man, 

Thus it was successfully demon- 
strated that there were separate fac- 
tors responsible for the separate, in- 
dividual characteristics of organisms 
which could be transmitted independ- 
ently of each other to offspring through 
the sex cells. When T. H. Morgan and 
his collaborators at Columbia univer- 
sity, working on the famous fruit fly, 
drosophila, proved in 1911 that these 
“characters” were borne in linear ar- 
rangement. by submicroscopic_parti- 
cles called genes in the central part of 
every cell, the. science of genetics. was 
first placed on a firm footing, The 
genes were found to be located in struc- 
tures which, because they_, possessed 
an unusual affinity for chrome dyes 
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used to make them visible under the 
microscope, were called chromosomes, 
The transmission of the chromosomes 
by parents to their offspring through 
the sex cells, which distributed at the 
same time the various parental heredi- 
tary characteristics, has been observed 
so frequently in biology laboratories as 
to be commonplace. 

The existence of this mechanism of 
heredity does not mean that the en- 
vironment surrounding the developing 
organism does not play an important 
role in determining what the organism 
is going to be like, But as Prof. Edgar 
Altenburg of the Rice Institute in 
Texas recently pointed out, the ques- 
tion whether nature or nurture is more 
important raised a problem which 
really has no answer, It is as if someone 
wished to know whether a fish’s tail or 
the water in which he swims. is more 
important for the swimming. Obvious- 
ly both are equally important. And so 
it. is with heredity and environment. 

But it is just at this point that Lysen- 
ko throws down the gauntlet to the 
geneticists, With their emphasis on the 
transfnission of genes, says, Lysenko, 
they have willfully minimized the 
overwhelming significance of the en- 
vironment in determining not only the 
ultimate make-up of the body of the 
organism, but also the nature of hered- 
ity. He demonstrates the supposed fal- 
lacy of Mendelian-Morganian genetics 
by pointing to his own success in per- 
manently changing winter wheat into 
spring wheat by using proper environ- 
mental conditions, such. as.controlled 
temperatures during certain stages in 
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the development of the seedling; and 
also by experiments in grafting toma- 
toes. 

The latter experiments, according to 
Lysenko, are particularly valuable in 
showing the true explanation of he- 
redity as controlled by the forces of the 
environment, through what Michurin 
originally called “the method of the 
mentor.” This works somewhat as fol- 
lows: a stem of an immature tomato 
plant which normally produces white 
fruits is grafted onto a stem of a ma- 
ture plant which regularly produces 
red tomatoes. Not only does Lysenko 
claim that the stem which originated 
from the white-fruited plant can now 
produce red tomatoes, but the seeds 
from these red fruits will likewise pro- 
duce plants bearing red tomatoes. In 
other words, the matured-fruited plant 
“educated” the immature white-toma- 
to stem, by means of the environmental 
condition of grafting, to produce red 
fruits instead of the customary white 
which would have arisen under nor- 
mal conditions. 

With an authoritative and complete 
version of the environmentalist posi- 
tion now available in English, geneti- 
cists have been having a field day pull- 
ing Lysenko’s arguments to pieces. 

Lysenko’s critics agree that he has 
indulged in the most shameless distor- 
tions of the fundamental principles of 
genetics, and that he is apparently 
shockingly ignorant, for a man with 
pretensions of being a scientist, of the 
most basic discoveries in this science. 
He has been ridiculed for taking credit 
as the originator of a long-discredited 
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theory of the accumulation of heredi- 
tary particles, or “pangenes,” in the 
sex cells, without even the slightest 
reference to Charles Darwin, who had 
founded this theory. When Lysenko 
asserts that Mendel’s data do not indi- 
cate the 3 to | ratio which is the corner- 
stone of genetics, he is apparently un- 
familiar with the work of R. A. Fisher, 
Great Britain’s leading authority on 
biological statistics, who recently sub- 
jected Mendel’s data to the most rigor- 
ous and refined mathematical analysis, 
with the conclusion that Mendel’s re- 
sults were even more accurate than 
Mendel himself had dared hope. To 
Lysenko’s scoffing observation that no 
one has yet seen a gene, the obvious 
answer is that no one has ever seen 
an atom. One wonders if Lysenkoe 
would therefore consider the atomic 
bomb a figment of a capitalist scien- 
tist’s imagination. 

But what about the validity of Ly- 
senko’s own very remarkable experi- 
ments? Scientific opinion appears fair- 
ly unanimous that under the condi- 
tions outlined, the results described by 
him have never been witnessed in sim- 
ilar experiments conducted outside the 
Soviet Union. Perhaps the most plau- 
sible explanation is that given by Pro- 
fessor Curt Stern of the University of 
Rochester, in a recent issue of the 
American Naturalist, in which he 
points out that Lysenko appears to 
have used breeding stock which was 


not of a pure, uniform genetic make- 


up, so that his findings are not attribu- 
table to solely environmental causes, 
after all. 
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The greatest censure of Academician 
Lysenko, however, results from his 
attempting to revive a theory that 
everyone had long believed. decently 
laid to rest in the 19th century. This 
is nothing less than the hoary concept 
of the inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics, the most famous exponent of 
which was the French naturalist, La- 
marck. This theory has been most fre- 
quently illustrated by the case of the 
giraffe’s neck, which, originally short, 
is stated to have become elongated 
each generation through the process of 
stretching for the most tender leaves 
at the tops of the trees. Every elemen- 
tary textbook of biology has a complete 
discussion of the fallacies of this the- 
ory, and that the inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics should pass for 
respectable science in Russia seems 
incredible. 

The answer lies in the fact that this 
scientific controversy is in reality not 
at all basically a quarrel by pedantic 
professors over the breeding of wheat 
and tomatoes. That the basic principles 
of heredity, derived from the study of 
other organisms, are equally applicable 
to man himself, with minor variations, 
is a commonplace of genetic science. 
In the light of this, what Lysenko has 
to say is particularly revealing. “No 
organism,” states Lysenko, “ever real- 
izes completely all of its hereditary 
possibilities.” In other words, while 
potentialities for the development of 
certain traits may be available inter- 
nally in an organism, the lack of the 
necessary conditions in the environ- 
ment may prevent these characters 


from becoming realized in maturity, 

This theory is simply a form of as- 
surance to slave laborers that they pos- 
sess innately all the capacities for 
physical and intellectual greatness and 
distinction, the only thing. necessary 
for such accomplishments being the 
imposition of certain “environmental” 
controls. While it is true that better 
results can be expected with the more 
pliable children under state control, 
still the oldsters need not despair. 
They, too, can be assured of a vigorous 
life span up to 150 years through the 
use of Bogomolets’s elixir, which will 
be freely dispensed by the benevolent 
state, 

One may also speculate a bit as to 
what use this theory may eventually 
have in fostering revolutionary unrest 
among the eastern peoples, long smart- 
ing under the stigma of inferiority in- 
flicted on them by their arrogant white 
masters, 

That some Russian scientists are still 
allowed to engage in Mendelian-Mor- 
ganian experimental work is undoubt- 
edly true, but they are sadly few in 
number. That they can also criticize 
Lysenko with apparent impunity is 
likewise true, but such criticism is gen- 
erally mild. But this means only that 
the Soviet Union is unwilling to risk 
completely outraging world scientific 
opinion. 

Yes, it would be interesting to know 
why Vavilov and the Soviet delegation 
did not appear at the International 
Genetics congress in Edinburgh. And 
scientists would still like to know how 
Vavilov died, and why. 





Back to the chant 


WE SING THE MASS 


By a Country Pastor 


Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


EN YEARS ago, when I first came to 

my present parish, I began the 
oundation for congregational singing. 
The parochial-school children of the 
upper four grades began with the plain- 
chant Mass of the Angels and Credo 
I, as found in the Parish Kyriale of the 
Liturgical Press. As soon as they knew 
these the children began singing the 
week-day high Masses. They were also 
trained to sing the requiem Masses. 
After a few years most of the children 
knew how to sing several chant Mass- 
es. Although they no longer sang in 
church after finishing grade school, 
they had enough training to take part 
in later developments, ; 

During those first years we had an 
adult mixed choir for singing the Sun- 
day high Masses. Many of the mem- 
bers were of ancient standing and felt 
they had special rights. They had been 
singing unapprovable Masses for years, 
were happy in singing them, and felt 
terribly insulted if corrected. 

Finally, after much kindly persua- 
sion, they did try to sing a plain-chant 
Mass during Lent. But they felt very 
sad about it. It was just too dry. The 
director, a. man who also conducted a 
jazz orchestra with a title something 
like the Pigeon River Canaries, and 
his wife, the organist, who pounds the 


piano for her husband’s organization, 
decided to “step up” the all-too-plain 
chant Mass. They managed to give a 
jazz swing to it. Instead of exploding, 
I tried to be patient in silence. But Sun- 
day high Masses with such singing 
were torture. 

This state of affairs lasted for some 
time, when along came news that the 
National Eucharistic Congress was to 
be held in our diocese. Every parish, 
and especially every parish school, was 
urged to prepare to take part. The chil- 
dren of our school responded eagerly. 
The adults of the parish, too, were en- 
thusiastic as we went to the various 
services of the Congress by bus loads. 
It was comparatively easy after it was 
over to get the parish to keep up the 
fine work members had done, The fol- 
lowing September I got busy with the 
boys and girls attending the public 
high school. 

Since my arrival we haye had the 
last two periods on Friday mornings 
for religious instruction. About 60 of 
our boys and girls are in the high 
school, During the first hour of re- 
lease period, the Sister teaching the 
8th grade in the parish school takes 
the junior group (the Ist and 2nd-year 
high), and I take the senior group 
(juniors and seniors). Then, for the 
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remainder of the time, about 30 min- 
utes, we bring them all together for 
choir practice. This group makes up 
my schola cantorum. We rehearse the 
Proper for the following Sunday. Also, 
as far as time permits, I try to give 
explanations of the texts of the Sunday 
liturgy. We soon had the Orbis Factor 
Mass well in hand. I then announced 
that the young people had been work- 
ing hard and would like to try it on 
Sundays. The people here, as in ail 
parishes, are interested in the doings 
of their youngsters. The old adult choir 
made way for the young people’s choir. 

Soon thereafter I announced that I 
hoped to have the whole congregation 
singing. Many smiled quite pleasantly, 
thinking, “Father is joking.” I ordered 
500 copies of the Parish Kyriale. Then 
I announced that for the next four 
Sundays, in place of the regular ser- 
mon or instruction, the whole congre- 
gation would take part in singing prac- 
tice. The following Sunday, when the 
people came to church, they were 
handed copies of the Kyriale. 1 think I 
should explain that I am not much 
of a musician myself, much less a choir 
director. But I had a very-competent 
organist in one of the Sisters. After 
the announcements and reading of the 
Epistle and Gospel, the crucial moment 
arrived. 

We started with the Kyrie of the 
Mass Orbis Factor. The young people 
were stationed in the choir loft. I first 
gave a little instruction on the mean- 
ing of the Kyrie. Then I had the choir 
sing the Kyrie, and the congregation 
follow without singing. Then we tried 
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it all together. Of course it was ter- 
rible; but I told them we could not 
expect to be perfect at once. We re- 
peated, and I encouraged and pleaded, 
telling them how grand it was going 
to be. Then I would tell them it is their 
effort that God looks to and not their 
voices; that God gave each a voice, 
and that if used for His honor and 
glory, that voice is as beautiful before 
God (where it really counts) as the 
voice of the world’s greatest artist. Also 
I told them not to be wondering what 
their neighbor thinks about their sing- 
ing, that they didn’t come to church 
to please their neighbor but to please 
God. 

We did this for four Sundays. Then 
without any misgivings we ‘sang the 
entire Sunday high Mass, beginning 
with the Asperges. It was rather halt- 
ing but we never went back. We of- 
fered high Mass congregationally for 
the first time three years ago, and we 
have not missed a Sunday or holyday 
since. It is now so well established that 
no one thinks of any other kind of 
high Mass. We always have a choir. 
Whoever is at Mass is the choir. The 
organ plays a minor part. This sum- 
mer, when Sister was gone, a 13-year- 
old girl played the organ. When the 
congregation gets to singing, you can- 
not even hear the organ. 

This about covers the story of con- 
gregational singing in this parish. At 
times it drags and the people seem to 
have a hard time to make it go. Inci- 
dentally, I think one of my farmers 
has the loudest uncultivated bass voice 

“in the world. He is always about half 
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a beat slow; but at least he is distinc- 
tive and most sincere. Though we need 
a good director, the singing is sub- 
lime: old- men and women, young 
fathers and mothers, boys and girls, 
children, all raising their voices (and, 
I am sure, their hearts) in song to God, 
They so often seem to forget all earthly 
cares and put their whole soul into 
chanting the Mass. 

I know it has changed the spirit of 
this parish. The people are kinder, 
more gracious and generous. Those 
who were crabby, fault-finding, are no 
longer thus, or at least not so much. I 
often humor- them a bit before Mass 
as I announce the pages, telling them 
they must put out of their minds and 
hearts all wicked thoughts and mean- 
ness. One time I even told them they 
are not nearly so cross-looking since 
they are singing the Mass, that God 
is blessing them with a good heart. 

Of course not everybody sings. Some 
of the old people do not care to change 
and I leave them to their way. Some 
do not seem to try and I sometimes 
suspect they think the Church is going 
to the dogs. Some are a bit cynical, and 
pity the pastor who has gone off the 
beam. A few of the old-time choir 
members still feel hurt but the ma- 
jority are happy and proud because 
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we have congregational singing. Their 
pride in it makes them tell their friends 
and relatives in other parishes, and 
invite them to join us sometime. 

It often happens that members of 
this parish are in the city over Sun- 
day. They all seem anxious when they 
get back to come and tell me where 
they were at Mass, and make com- 
parisons, not in a conceited way, but 
intelligently, telling me they don’t even 
sing the Proper in such and such a 
grand city parish, or that they played 
some wedding march which is not ap- 
proved, or, “Father, you should have 
heard the solo!” They come back feel- 
ing pretty proud of the home parish, 
and as pastor I think I am entitled to 
feel a bit proud, too. Especially when 
I see, about once a month, one of my 
families that moved to the city, come 
back for the express purpose of taking 
part in the high Mass. They miss it 
in the parish where they now live. 
Often people out for a Sunday drive 
stop here for Mass, and are amazed 
at the singing. I think this all goes to 
show the people love to do things 
right. They cannot help but love the 
liturgy. They have far more devotion 
assisting at Mass than they formerly 
had. They feel now that they really 
have a part in offering Mass, 


M issionaries among the Eskimos find it difficult to explain the phrase, “Give 
us this day our daily bread”; for the Eskimo eats no bread. He does not like it. 
He says it has no taste nor smell. The missionaries have had to substitute a 
phrase whose meaning embraces fish, seal, walrus, polar bear, and deer. 

From The Flying Priest Over the Arctic by Paul Schulte, O.M.L 





FAT HER BROWN'’S 
FORMULA 


Face the problem, not each other 


ATHER Leo C. Brown, 

SJ., soft-spoken Cath- 
olic priest who in recent 
months settled two of the 
worst strikes in St. Louis labor history 
after all previous attempts to end them 
had failed, has a simple formula he 
follows when he is named a trouble 
shooter. He makes a realistic appraisal 
of the issues and then gets the conflict- 
ing parties around a table to face the 
problem rather than each other’s atti- 
tude toward the problem. That is what 
he did last August when he ended the 
150-day strike at the Granite City Steel 
company, longest strike in the history 
of the steel industry, and again when 
he settled a 90-day walkout at the 
Monsanto Chemical company. 

There are two requisites to suc- 
cessful mediation, in Father Brown’s 
opinion. Both parties must want to 
settle, and the mediator must be highly 
acceptable to both sides, ~ 

“If a mediator doesn’t have prestige, 
he isn’t any good,” is the way Father 
Brown puts it. “Both parties must 
really want him to be the umpire.” 

Father Brown’s analysis of his own 
work probably is an understatement. 
Representatives of both management 
and labor, who have watched him 
operate in more than 300 labor dis- 
putes in the last three years, have 
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PAUL TREDWAY 


Condensed from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat* 


another theory. They attribute his abil- 
ity to succeed where others fail to a 
keen intellect that enables him to come 
to the crux of an issue rapidly, a dis- 
arming persuasiveness, and an impar- 
tiality that wins respect.and confidence 
from both sides. His work in the bitter 
Granite City strike elicited unusual 
praise from both Hayward Niedring- 
haus, company president, and Lloyd 
Weber, business agent for the AFL 
International Association of Machin- 
ists. 

Sometimes, use of Father Brown’s 
name is enough to prevent a strike. 
Such was the case last July when the 
AFL Operating Engineers were en- 
gaged in a dispute with Union Electric 
Co, of Missouri, a dispute that threat- 
ened to cut off the city’s power. Mem- 
bers of the union, who had voted to 
strike, had assembled in Carpenter's 
hall the evening before the midnight 
deadline, when one of their officers 
arose and announced that Father 
Brown had agreed to serve as medi- 
ator. A loud cheer arose from the audi- 
ence. There was no strike. 

In spite of his remarkable achieve- 
ments in a job that requires the utmost 
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FATHER BROWN’S FORMULA 


diplomacy, Father Brown has no illu- 
sions about the job of-trouble shooter. 

“The mortality rate of arbitrators is 
not low,” he says. “I am surprised that 
I am still as acceptable to as many 
companies and unions as I am. An ar- 
bitrator often has to say things which 
he knows won’t be welcomed by either 
side.” 

Father Brown, who received a Ph.D. 
in economics from Harvard in 1940, 
is director of St. Louis university’s In- 
stitute of Social Sciences, a full-time 
job. When he undertakes to mediate 
a labor dispute, it often means he has 
to put in long extra hours in his office 
at night. 

The Jesuit educator brings to the 
field of arbitration what many regard 
as an excellent background. Unions 
are impressed by the fact that he once 
belonged to a labor union himself. 
While working for the Union Pacific 
in his home town, Council Bluffs, 
lowa, young Leo C. Brown, then a 
17-year-old student at Creighton Uni- 
versity High school in near-by Omaha, 
Neb., became involved in his first labor 
issue, One of the railroad’s agents pro- 
moted a woman employee of only three 
months’ experience over the heads of 
what her fellow workers regarded as 
more deserving employees. Young Leo 
Brown, who was familiar with the di- 
rectives of the director general of rail- 
roads which governed such promo- 
tions, called the agent’s attention to his 
oversight. A letter of complaint he had 
prepared to send to the president of 
the railroad never had to be mailed. 
The agent saw his error. 


In 1921 Father Brown entered the 
Jesuit novitiate at Florissant, Mo. He 
became a priest in 1934, after complet- 
ing his studies at St. Louis university. 
There followed teaching assignments 
at St. Mary’s college, Kansas, and St. 
Stanislaus seminary, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and three years as graduate student 
in economics at Harvard before he 
returned to St. Louis in ‘1940, 

A labor school which Father Brown 
had. begun in the university’s School 
of Commerce and Finance attracted 
scores of union leaders and others in- 
terested in economic and social prob- 
lems. The same year Jesuit educators 
throughout the U.S. decided to estab- 
lish an institute devoted to the social 
sciences. They selected St. Louis as the 
place and Father Brown as director. 
Today the institute, while small nu- 
merically, has students from many 
parts of the U. S., Canada, Spain, and 
India. 

Settling strikes has not taken the 
edge off Father Brown’s sharp sense 
of humor. A lot of words were written 
about the job he did in Granite City. 
Actually, he says, a couple of intoxi- 
cated intruders probably cam be thank- 
ed for the settlement. They came on 
the troubled scene at a meeting called 
by the machinists to ratify an agree- 
ment their leaders had tentatively 
cepted. | 

“Matters weren’t going too well, 
though,” Father Brown recalls. “I was 
having trouble explaining the terms 
because the two men were making a 
terrific racket. Finally the sergeant-at- 
arms started to eject them. 
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“One fellow kicked up an awful I'd advise you to go to Mass on Sun- 
fuss. ‘I don’t want to leave,’ he shout- day,’ a machinist answered. That 
ed, ‘I want to hear Father Brown.’” broke the ice. Everybody laughed and 

“ “If you want to hear Father Brown, the men decided to go back to work.” _ 


sts, 


& 
This Struck Me 


I knew that there were many prophecies of the coming of Christ to be found 
in the Old Testament, but I was struck by the statement of Abbé Plomb* to 
Durtal that even if all the New Testament were lost the life of the Messias 
could be reconstructed from what the prophets foretold of Him. 


The place of His birth, Bethlehem, is mentioned by Micheas; the adora- 
tion of the Magi, offering gold, myrrh and frankincense, is announced by 
Isaias and the psalm ascribed to Solomon, 

His youth and His calling are clearly suggested by Ezechiel, who speaks 
of Him as seeking the lost sheep, and by Isaias, who tells beforehand of the 
miracles He would perform on the blind and the deaf and the dumb, and who 
finally declares that He will be a stone of stumbling to the Jews. 

But it is when they speak of His passion and death that the prophecies 
become mathematically exact, incredibly precise. The offering of palm branches, 
the betrayal by Judas, and the price of 30 pieces of silver appear in Zacharias; 
and Isaias takes up the parable to describe the rejection and opprobrium of 
Calvary: “He was wounded for our iniquities, He was bruised for our sins, 
The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. Despised and the most 
abject of men, a man of sorrows, He shall be led as a sheep to the slaughter.” 

Details are multiplied. The wounds in His hands are spoken of by Zacha- 
rias; David enumerates the circumstances of the passion, word for word: the 
pierced hands, the division of His raiment, casting lots for the robe. The hoot- 
ing of the Jews, bidding Him to save Himself if He be the Son of God, is 
mentioned in chapter 2 of the Book of Wisdom, and again by David; the gall 
and the vinegar offered Him on the cross and the very words of Jesus giving 
up the ghost are to be found in the Psalms, 

*In The Cathedral by J.-K. Huysmans (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1925). 

For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 


paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions, Acceptance will be determined as much by your comments as by the selection. 





Two kinds of wealth 


LABOR; CAPITAL, AND THE CHURCH 


By FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


Condensed from the American Ecclesiastical Review* 


B EGINNING with Pope Leo XIII, 
author of Rerum Novarum, all 
the sovereign pontiffs, including our 
present Holy Father, have spoken defi- 
nitely and clearly on the economic 
problems affecting the temporal wel- 
fare of mankind. 

To those who hate the Catholic 
Church and are eager to attribute to 
her every policy a sinister, worldly mo- 
tive, the efforts of ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in behalf of workers are noth- 
ing more than a demagogic appeal for 
their loyalty, a hypocritical assumption 
of a friendly and sympathetic attitude 
toward the proletariat for the purpose 
of retaining or making them devoted 
slaves of the Church. 

Even persons friendly to the Church 
sometimes misinterpret her activities 
by regarding them as directed primari- 
ly to the temporal assistance of the 
poor, To such persons the Church is 
an influential, public-spirited organi- 
zation that has embarked on a noble 
crusade to eliminate poverty and to 
eradicate injustice and to bring con- 
tentment to mankind through a spirit 
of human sympathy and kindness— 
but nothing more. They: praise the 
wisdom and prudence of ‘the popes in. 
their farsighted social policies, and 
admit that if those policies’ were uni- 


versally put into practice peace and 
prosperity would reign in the world. 
But there they stop. Even Catholics, 
proud that prominent personages have 
been so lavish in their commendation 
of the Church’s social doctrines, may 
be led unconsciously to make this nat- 
uralistic interpretation their own and 
visualize the Church’s interest in social 
problems as primarily a manifestation 
of her zeal for the temporal ameliora- 
tion of human life. 

Such a concept of the Church’s so- 
cial program omits the chief objective 
of her efforts to better the material 
conditions of mankind, sanctification 
and salvation of men’s souls, When the 
Church upholds the right of private 
individuals to own property and the 
right of laborers to a living wage and 
the right of workers to form unions, 
her principal objective is not the earth- 
ly happiness the éxercise of these rights 
will procure. Her goal in enunciating 
the doctrines dealing with these hu- 
man rights is the promotion of spir- 
itual benefits, immeasurably more 
precious than transitory material bless- 
ings. First of these benefits to men is 
the proclamation of God’s law, with 
its detailed applications to the condi- 
tions of everyday life. 

Since unjust economic and social 


*Catholic University of America, Washington, 17, D.C. September, 1946, 
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conditions are sinful in themselves and 
furnish the occasion of more sins, the 
Church protests against them not pri- 
marily because they cause misery and 
unhappiness but because they consti- 
tute an offense against God, 

If, for example, workingmen are 
paid unjustly low wages, then. she 
must be concerned; for the situation 
means sin for the employers and an 
occasion of sin for the employees. Un- 
der such circumstances, the Church 
encourages the use of whatever natural 
or supernatural means seem appropri- 
ate to meet the problem, But always 
her point of view is supernatural. 

Included in the scope of the Church’s 
mission is the duty of defending the 
dignity of the human person, not mere- 
ly the natural dignity possessed by man 
because his soul is made to the image 
and likeness of God, but particularly 
the supernatural dignity belonging to 
him because he is destined to eternal 
bliss in the company of the Holy Trin- 
ity. For proper development of per- 
sonal dignity, man needs possession 
and use of a reasonable measure of 
temporal goods; and the Church is 
bound to use her authority and influ- 
ence to secure for every man such a 
measure of prosperity. 

Certain norms must be observed by 
those who devote themselves to pro- 
motion of the Charch’s economic pro- 
gram. They must not become so en- 
grossed in material aspects of their task 
as to lose sight of its all-important spir- 
itual objectives. While Catholics can- 
not be expected to spend all their time 
sermonizing whenever they take part 
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in labor discussions, they may never 
forget that they are supposed to exer- 
cise an apostolate. ~ 

When Catholics praise the Church’s 
solicitude for the temporal welfare of | 
the poor and unfortunate, they should 
explain the predominant motive of this 
service, the spiritual regeneration or 
preservation of the recipients. It is in 
spiring to recount the story of St. Peter 
Claver spending his days in the reek- 
ing slave markets of Cartagena to 
bring relief to wretched victims of 
white men’s greed; to picture Father 
Damien giving his life for Molokai 
lepers; and to tell the story of St. Fran- 
ces Cabrini taking to her bosom neg- 
lected little ones in New York. Beyond 
doubt, such accounts of the saintly so- 
cial workers encourage Catholics to do 
likewise and serve to break down non- 
Catholic prejudice by rectifying in 
some measure their notions of the 
Church, But if those who listen to such 
stories are left with the impression 
that the Church is nothing more than 
a great humanitarian organization, a 
kind of Red Cross society under direc- 
tion of the popes, the very soul of 
Catholic social service has been un- 
noticed. 

Similarly, when Catholics explain 
social encyclicals, they may not content 
themselves with pointing out the jus 
tice and equity of the papal pronounce- 
ments. Many of these doctrines ate 
based on natural law; but their very 
lifeblood is the supernatuiel spirit per- 
vading the documents in which they 
are contained. The Catholic creed is 
a logical whole; it is difficult to com- 
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prehend the full significance of a cer- 
tain portion unless the consistency of 
Catholicism is perceived in its entirety. 
In explaining Catholic social doctrines 
to those not of our faith it is our duty 
to point out that only when these tenets 
are taken in conjunction with the other 
doctrines of Catholicism, in their com- 
plete supernatural bearing, do they 
have efficacy in solving social and in- 
dustrial problems. The natural law 
alone will not save a race that has been 
ordained to a supernatural destiny. 

Moreover, while propagating the 
Church’s teachings on the rights of 
the poor, Catholics must avoid stirring 
up class hatred. Underlying the popes’ 
social teaching are, indeed, deep sym- 
pathy for the poor and an ardent desire 
to obtain justice from employers and 
the wealthy. Nevertheless, Catholics 
who undertake to expound the social 
doctrine of the Church ‘must not allow 
their utterances to degenerate into dia- 
tribes against the rich nor denuncia- 
tions of capitalists and employers as 
such, That is not the spirit of the en- 
cyclicals nor of Christian charity. 

In proclaiming the Church’s desire 
to better the earthly lot of the poor, 
Catholics must not give the impres- 
sion that the Church is anxious to 
make everyone rich, The Church does 
indeed teach that moderate prosperity 
is a goal to be aimed at for all, and 
particularly that type of prosperity 
which includes family ownership of 
a tract of land. “It is the spirit of 
Rerum Novarum,” Pope Pius XII 
Writes, “to state that, as a rule, only 
that stability which is rooted in one’s 
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own holding makes of the family the 
vital and most perfect and fecund cell 
of society, joining in its progressive 
cohesion the present and future gen- 
eration.” Pope Pius XI taught that it 
is desirable that workers be given suf- 
ficient wages “to attain gradually to 
the possession of a moderate amount 
of wealth,” and that “justice cannot 
be said to have been satisfied as long 
as workingmen are denied a salary that 
will enable them to secure proper sus- 
tenance for themselves and for their 
families; as long as they are denied the 
opportunity of acquiring a modest for- 
tune and forestalling the plague of 
universal pauperism; as long as they 
are unable to make suitable provision 
through public or private insurance 
for old age, and for periods of illness.” 
Evidently, the economic condition 
which the Church desires the working- 
man to attain, one suited for the spir- 
itual development of his personality, 
is very different from what is com- 
monly designated as wealth. The 
Church does not condemn acquiring 
of riches as intrinsically evil, nor assert 
that those who cherish the ambition 
to become wealthy are guilty of sin, 
Nevertheless, the attitude of the 
Church toward those who have a great 
abundance of material possessions is 
clearly expressed by Pope Leo XIII, 
when he emphatically reminds the 
rich of their obligation to practice 
charity and tells them that “wealth is 
of no avail unto the happiness of eter- 
nal life, but is rather a hindrance.” 
Neither should Catholics assure 
those who observe the laws of justice 
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and charity that they will infallibly be 
successful from the material stand- 
point. Generally speaking, the observ- 
ance of the laws of God in labor rela- 
tions will produce the greatest measure 
of prosperity; but we have no certainty 
that this will be true in particular 
cases. The employer who pays a just 
wage may fail in business, while his 
dishonest competitor may become 
wealthy. Those who do accept the 
Church’s norms of right and wrong 
in the conduct of temporal affairs can 
expect with certainty only spiritual 
remuneration from God. 

The attitude of the Catholic Church 


towards the poor is the attitude of , 
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Christ. Rich and poor alike were ob- 
jects of His love; yet He did not hesi- 
tate to show His special preference for 
the poor, becoming one of them and 
“embracing with special love the lowly 
and those harassed by injustice.” But 
whatever favors He bestowed on those 
in temporal need, whether health of 
body, food miraculously multiplied or 
words of solace, His primary objective 
always was the spiritual profit of those 
who received His divine bounty. For 
the basic theme of His teachings and 
labor was the solemn dictum, “What 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and suffer the loss of his 
soul?” 
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“Now may I cry?” 


Condensed from The Sign* 


War Walfs 


By GEORGE KENT 


OT FAR FROM Salzburg, Aus- 

tria, one cloudy. morning of 
the war, a company of American sol- 
diers was making its way carefully to- 
ward the German lines, Suddenly one 
of them up forward stopped and waved 
excitedly. “Medic!” he called. 

When the medics arrived, with 
stretcher and sulfa and plasma, they 
looked questioningly at the big GI, 
then followed his shaking finger. 


Lying in a scooped-out hollow of the 


field, sucking its thumb, was a few- 
months-old baby sound asleep and 
seemingly snug on the straw beneath 
it. There was a slight camouflage of 
grass above it. One of the medics tuck- 
ed the baby in his battle jacket and 
walked off. 

A few hours later, after the company 
commander had made most uamilitary 
noises at the baby and as many men 
as could had stolen a look at the mat- 
vel, it was jeeped off to Parsch, where 


*Union City, N. J. November, 1946, 
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there was a hospital of sorts for grown- 
ups, headed by a White Russian ref- 
ugee doctor. The doctor shoved back 
his spectacles, made a face, and mum- 
bled, “What will they bring me next?” 

A baby in a grown-up hospital has 
a way of becoming a pet, and this waif 
picked up on the doorstep of battle was 
no exception. The other patients perk- 
ed up noticeably as the days went by, 
eagerly watching the new arrival’s 
progress. The doctor, a gray and lonely 
man, long cut off from home and coun- 
try, found his mind straying to the 
baby at all hours of the day, and before 
long he was giving it special attention. 

Soon the baby was crawling, then 
walking. She was a golden-haired little 
girl, presumably Polish, daughter of 
a slave laborer. The doctor loved her. 
At the church he stood up for her as 
godfather and named her Naidenova, 
which sounds like a reat name but is 
the Russian word for foundling. He 
gave her his own family name. 

When the war was over, Military 
Government moved in. Representa- 
tives of American relief agencies came 
and looked at the child. For many 
days they discussed her with the doc- 
tor, and at last he agreed with them. 
The little girl, he conceded rehuctantly, 
would be better off ih America. He 
brushed her golden hair till it shone 
and gave her a clean dress. Then she 
was taken away from him and sent to 
the U.S. With her went a photograph 
of her godfather and a pathetic little 
note in the doctor’s quaint English 
addressed “To whom it may concern.” 

“She was taken up, a weak and sick 
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child, and given to the hospital, as the 
parents were unknown and nobody 
wanted to take care of her. I took her 
because I had to, being the doctor, and 
because I was sorry for the baby. Then 
I began to be fond of her, to take care 
of her as I should my own child. I beg 
you to keep this photo for her and 
show it to her when she will be old 
enough to understand, and that you 
shall have nothing against, if condi- 
tions change, to let me see her some 
time. Dr. Dmitry Kljutschareff.” 

The little girl is now in the U.S., 
ene of the 300-odd orphans brought 
here on permanent visas by the U.S. 
Committee for the Care of European 
Children, acting for Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant relief organizations. 
Permission to bring in 8,000 such or- 
phans was given last December by 
President Truman. 

The story of the little Polish girl is 
essentially the story of millions of Ew 
rope’s children, the hungry, unhappy, 
ragged, cold, misshapen little ones for 
whom a confused and troubled world 
is as yet doing very little. Their stories 
wring your heart. One boy stoked the 
fires under the crematorium of the 
Auschwitz death camp. Another had 
the job of cutting down the bodies of 
men who were hanged. A third feign- 
ed being a deaf-mute so long that now 
he has difficulty im speaking. 

I have seen hundreds like them in 
Europe. Physically they were pitiful, 
with their chalk-white faces, spindly 
legs, and protruding abdomens. Many 
of them had monstrous feet with heels 
curiously overdeveloped, the result of 
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standing long hours on concrete floors 
tending machines. All were under- 
sized. 

The incidence of tuberculosis among 
them is three times what it was before 
the war. A million are ill with neuroses 
of one kind or another, and tens of 
thousands must be hospitalized. In 
addition, there are the cripples. One 
little girl plucked a departing UNRRA 
worker by the sleeve, and asked him, 
timidly, if he would be kind enough 
to send her an artificial arm so that 
she could eat and play like the others. 

Several children were, victims of a 
vast Germanization program. When 
the nazis occupied a country, they kid- 
napped thousands of youngsters under 
six and installed them in German 
homes to be raised by their foster par- 
ents as nazi Germans. These children 
are found only by the keenest detective 
work, Sometimes a member of an 
UNRRA team will talk baby talk in 
the child’s presumed native tongue, 
and so find one, But the great mass will 
never be traced. 

One fact about the young immi- 
grants is clear: they have. character. 
Timid and undersized they may -be, 
but they believe in themselves. They 
have good reason. One boy is the only 
survivor out of a group of 300; another 
came through where 200 died. 

Ten of the 67 children in the first 
group were under 6, and the workers 
thought it a good idea to separate them 
from the adolescents. The reaction 
among the older children, as the little 
ones departed, was instantaneous and 
grim. Faces became taut; lips narrow- 
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ed. Finally a girl of 12 burst out weep- 
ing. “The lovely children, the darling 
babies” were being taken away to be 
gassed. She knew it. It was obvious 
that the others agreed with her. It was 
what their experience in concentration 
camps had taught them to believe. 
Shocked immeasurably by the experi- 
ence, the woman in charge picked 
three of them to go where the babies 
were living, so that they might see with 
their own eyes that they were happy 
and well, 

The older children’s first home is a 
40-room building in New York City 
that once was a nurses’ home. Here 
they have pool and ping-pong tables, 
many other games, cheerful bedrooms, 
plenty of writing paper, a library of 
books in several languages. Miss Lotte 
Marcuse, the directress, expecting the 
worst, had warned the staff not to leave 
money about. The precaution was 
needless. Nothing has ever been stolen. 

As the first children parked their 
belongings under their beds, one girl 
said, “Now may I cry?” The motherly 
Miss Marcuse put her arms about the 
child, her own eyes wet with emotion, 
A boy prowling from window to win- 
dow said in a surprised voice, “There 
is no barbed wire.” And another, lux- 
uriating in the fact that this was Amer- 
ica and security, said with a sigh, 
“Maybe here I can recover my lost 
youth”—a strange statement from one 
15 years old. 

When the time came for inocula- 
tions, a tremor ran through the crowd, 
With horror, the nurse learned that 
these children, who the day before 
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feared their juniors were being gassed, 
now believed that they were to be vic- 
tims of some ghastly medical experi- 
ment. It took a great deal of talking to 
reassure them, 

When the children have been out- 
fitted with new American clothes, they 
are taken on a tour of New York City, 
and now and again to the movies. “It’s 
good to sit in the dark and dream of 
the future,” said one little girl. Once 
the youngsters were taken to a penny 
arcade, where a boy picked up a gun 
and rattled off a string of bull’s-eyes. 
The adult escort was amazed. The 
others shrugged their shoulders, ask- 
ing, “Didn’t you know he was with 
the underground?” He is now 15. Two 
years ago, at an age when we shield 
our children from “those dreadful 
comics,” he had drawn a bead on 
another human being and pulled the 
trigger. Nor was he alone. Most of the 
children have at one time or another 
lived in the woods, subsisting on 
i weeds, roots, grass, and small animals 
devoured raw. One boy spent two 
weeks in a haystack while Hitler’s 
Elite troops searched the neighbor- 
hood, 

There was the case of Wladimir, a 
Polish boy now 14. Four years ago, he 
was alone with his mother when the 
Germans came looking for his father 
and three older brothers. Since they 
Were not there, the enraged Germans 
took the boy and put him on a German 
fam. He worked like a man from 
dark to dark, fed on the thin soup of 
slave labor. Grown-up fellow slaves 
tame and went. One brought him 
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news. His father and one of his broth- 
ers had been shot by the Germans. The 
other two brothers had escaped. His 
mother had died. Upon liberation, 
Wladimir made his way home. He 
found only a burned house, but from 
neighbors he learned that his two 
brothers, members of the underground, 
had taken part in the defense of War- 
saw and had been slain by the Rus- 
sians. 

The boy, now 13, made his way back 
to the American zone. “Please send me 
to America,” he pleaded. “I would like 
to play games like little American 
boys. I want to be American.” 

At the reception center the children 
are taught the English language and 
American ways. The language is col- 
loquial and practical. The rest is equal- 
ly utilitarian. They pore over maps, 
They learn about laws, how we are 
governed, the privileges of being a 
citizen. 

Local agencies of the Jewish group 
(United Service for New Americans), 
the National Catholic Welfare Service, 
and the Lutherans assume responsibil- 
ity for the children. They investigate 
foster homes, institutions, and schools, 
and then keep checking to see that the 
young ones are happy. Adoption, you 
might suppose, would be the solution, 
but the great majority of the immi- 
grants are adolescents. Not many fam- 
ilies wish to adopt teen-agers. 

Yet there is the story of ‘Sonia, ‘a 
Polish girl of 22. Somehow she con- 
trived to keep alive six younger broth- 
ers and sisters, A seventh was killed. 
The six who survived are whole and 
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healthy except one fittle boy, perhaps 
the liveliest of the group, who lost a 
leg in the bombing of Frankfort. Sonia 
came to this country on a visa of her 
own; the others came at the invitation 
of the U.S. committee. The newspa- 
pers printed photographs and stories. 
The next day there were offers from 
ten wealthy persons, each vanes to 
adopt all seven. 

Offers of adoption pour in with 
every mail, some from the heart, obvi- 
‘ously sincere. Others are not so un- 
selfish. Between the lines it is obvious 
that one family wants a good, strong 
boy to work on the farm; another 
needs someone to do housework. 

Many offers come from former GF’s 
who knew war waifs in Europe. They 
were regimental mascots, drove trucks, 
took over onerous KP chores, Orphans 
return the love of the GI’s and when 
adoption overtures fail are content to 
live in the same town with their hero. 

Few adoption offers are accepted. 
For the most part, the chitdren are 
placed through local agencies in foster 
homes on a temporary basis. Some- 
times the foster home bears the cost; 
sometimes the agency. The meeds and 
desires of the children are consulted 
and given consideration in every case. 
_ In spite of their self-assurance and 
laughter, they are children without 


families, and a place to send down 
roots is what they want more than 
anything else in life. This shows up 
in the love they give the persons who 
watch over them sympathetically, and 
in their great loyalty to one another. 
Many of them have been members of 
gangs which roamed loosely and wolf- 
like, living by what they could find or 
steal. Fn those gangs loyalty to one an- 
other meant life or death. One boy 
who didn’t like the Center announced 
that he would leave it. He had success- 
fully escaped from three concentration 
camps. “You can do it,” Miss Marcuse 
said. “There are no locks on our doors, 
But if you do we will suffer, and you 
will make it difficult for other chifdren 
who are waiting te come here.” The 
appeal to his loyalty stopped him. 

Today, representatives of the U.S. 
committee are scouring Europe for 
others to take advantage of the 8,000 
visas made available by President Tru- 
man. But what are a few thousand 
alongside the countless war waifs in 
Europe who need help? A¥rench doc- 
tor said to me, “The salvation of 
France is her chitdren.” Any doctor 
of any nation might have said the 
same. Whatever they are today, those 
children are Europe a few years hence, 
and the world-to-be will be the world 
they make. 


ee 


@ne should meet a book as one mects a friend. Imagine being invited to meet 
a friend who is thus recommended: “Oh, do come to dinmer and meet Mr. 
Pigface. You will find him delightfully frank, brutal and realistic, and he will 
share with you a rehearsal of all his lewdness, and will now and then give you 


a companionable kick in the shins.” 


From You'd Better Come Quietly by Leonard Feeney (Sheed, 1939)- 
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Design for Oriental Catholicism 


By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap. 


e Asiatic countries, especially 

China, Korea and Japan, with 
more than 500 million population, 
challenge the attention of Catholics, 
The resurgence of the Church in West- 
ern Europe may take several decades, 
but great things in the spread and 
stabilization of Christianity are expect- 
ed soon in the Far East. Rome is de- 
vising missionary strategies that may 
be applied at the right moment. The 
Church confronts the greatest task 
since her foundation. 

Church history presents four out- 
standing events which greatly influ- 
enced the spread and expression of the 
faith. The first was the exit of the 
Apostles from Palestine; second, the 
granting of freedom to the Church by 
the Emperor Constantine; third, the 
entrance of Sts. Cyril and Methodius 
into Slavonic countries; and fourth, 
discovery of the Americas. 

The Acts of the Apostles narrate 
how the Apostles, accompanied by 
some disciples, selected centers in Asia 
Minor and around the Mediterranean. 
Those populous, easily accessible cities 
were centers of commerce, industry, 
and learning. Most had an ancient cul- 
ture, literature, and philosophical insti- 
tutions. The Apostles prepared the 
ground by giving elementary instruc- 
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tions, which they later amplified by 
letters, and by organizing a simple 
worship and hierarchy. From _neces- 
sity, the Apostles selected from among 
the zealous converts some good, intel- 
ligent and reliable natives, instructed 
them, and ordained them bishops and 
priests. The rest they left to the Holy 
Spirit. Gradually, a liturgy was devel- 
oped in harmony with the culture of 
the people of the Near East or West. 

The granting of liberty to the 
Church by Constantine brought wor- 
ship out into the open. Magnificent 
churches were built and the liturgy 
could unfold'in external splendor and 
majesty, thus attracting the pagans, 
who saw some of their own forms, 
such as feasts and processions, taken 
over by Christians with a new, sublime 
significance. The development was in- 
digenous. 

An entirely different situation con- 
fronted Sts. Cyril and Methodius. The 
Slavs were less civilized, had no writ- 
ten language, and presented a mix- 
ture of eastern and western mentality. 
Hence, they resisted such a foreign re- 
ligion. Since they had no alphabet, it 
was impossible to evangelize them 
without laying some cultural founda- 
tion. An alphabet, called the Cyrillic, 
was invented; it is still used in those 
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countries (including Russia). The Bi- 
ble and liturgical and religious works 
were translated and a native liturgy 
became a fact. 

Russia proper accepted the Byzan- 
tine rite on account of its splendor. 
Since it was a foreign importation only 
monks, from among whom bishops 
were taken, were instructed in faith 
and doctrine. The secular clergy and 
people at first received no instruction 
except in how to take part in the litur- 
gy and participate in some sacraments. 
They remained relatively ignorant of 
doctrine until, considerably later, a 
catechism containing the fundamental 
truths and morals was issued. But even 
today, the bulk of the people delight 
in the display of the liturgy, the vener- 
ation of pictures (ikons), crucifixes, 
and symbols, without fully appreciat- 
ing their deeper meaning. 

The first missionaries to the Ameri- 
cas found some culture among the 
Aztecs and some smaller tribes, but no 
common language and really nothing 
upon which Christianity could be 
built. Obstacles confronting the Span- 
ish and Portuguese missionaries were 
formidable. But they gathered the peo- 
ple in centers and taught them. the 
European languages, then some funda- 
mental religious knowledge and com- 
mon prayers, Many were baptized in 
the hope that conditions would im- 
prove. But many subsequent social and 
political upheavals destroyed this hope 
in most places outside the large cities. 
Nevertheless, practically all Indians of 
Central and South America are bap- 
tized Catholics, believing in God and 
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His Church and in the forgiveness of 
sin and life everlasting. That is about 
all. Recent missionary work is promis. 
ing and the faith appears stronger than 
ever. 

Ever since St. Francis Xavier and 
the first Franciscans, sporadic efforts 
were made to convert the Far East. 
But progress was rather slow. Some of 
the greatest obstacles were removed by 
treaties and the 2nd World War, but 
one of great importance remained: the 
Oriental mind with its aversion to 
everything foreign. Although Catholi- 
cism has grown in favor, it remains 
foreign .to the masses. Rome, well 
aware of this, ordered the education 
of natives for the priesthood, conse- 
crated native bishops, and honored the 
Far East by creating a native cardinal. 

An old and experienced missionary 
writes that, possibly within a decade, 
all foreign bishops and Religious Su- 
periors will be replaced by natives. A 
rapid multiplication of native priests 
must follow. Present missionaries will 
become their assistants instead of vice 
versa. 

This was done in the early centuries 
of the Church and situations in the 
Far East today compare with those 
found in the Near and Middle East 
and the Greek and Roman empires. 
Those nations and the Egyptians had 
their learned men, philosophers and 
apologists, and the early missionaries 
were not slow in placing their culture 
at the service of Christianity. 

If a similar procedure, with some 
adaptation, is inaugurated in the Far 
East, which seems very probable, favor- 
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able effects can easily be predicted. 

The first thing observed by Orientals 
is church design. Long before they 
think of investigating the Catholic re- 
ligion, they become allergic to the 
ecclesiastical ‘buildings and the dress 
of the persons functioning within 
them. The apostolic delegates have 
been laboring to create a native eccle- 
siastical architecture and have been 
remarkably successful. The same may 
be said about cemeteries, paintings, 
sculpture, symbols, and allied arts. 
Within the church, the cultured taste 
of the faithful must express itself in 
popular hymns, lieurgical songs, native 
music, symbols, and colors. 

Symbolism is not the same among 
Easterners and Westerners. For ex- 
ample, the color for mourning in the 
Orient is white. In requiem Masses 
among us, black symbolizes the “dark- 
ness in which no one can work,” but 
if the Orientals substituted white, it 
might well symbolize the eternal light 
awaited by the departed. Thus many 
minor symbols could be changed to 
satisfy native customs and lore, with- 
out detriment to religion. 

Mass itself (except the Canon) could 
be simplified so-as to make it at once 
intelligible to the people. The same 
may be said about administration of 
the sacraments. This adaptation to 
Orientals could be done without losing 
anything of value, but gaining much 
in appeal and popularity. The form of 
vestments, altar, and church furnish- 
ings could be executed in Oriental style 
without difhoulty. 

Oriental literature contains a ver- 
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itable treasury of poetry, stories, pro- 
verbs and parables of great cultural val- 
ue. The old Greeks, Romans, and 
Egyptians also had an extensive liter- 
ature, which was purged and baptized 
by the apostolic Fathers and apologists 
to enrich the preaching and the liturgy. 
The same was done with the ancient 
western philosophy, .and it became in . 
time the Scholastic philosophy based on 
Aristotle and perfected by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. This philosophy also found 
its way into lessons, hymns, and other 
parts of the liturgy. Much of the Re- 
man law was taken over by canon law. 

The Roman authorities, after study- 
ing matters thoroughly, seem more and 
more inclined to smooth the way for 
indigenous cult by all possible means 
which leave faith and morals intact. 
Bishop Yu Pin is one of the leaders 
working out a practical solution. 

But the gradual development of a 
liturgy expressing the faith in an Ori- 
ental manner must evidently be done 
by the learned men of the Orient. 

Naturally, the effects on Far Eastern 
worship will be great. An indigenous 
liwrgy will not only affect externals 
but even more profoundly the exercise 
of piety and devotion, asceticism and 
mysticism. The practice of the acquir- 
ed virtues will be subject to the pre- 
vailing Christian mentality. 

The comparatively youthful Church 
in the Far East looks forward to 
growth and prosperity. Those peoples, 
having received a practically mew mes- 
sage of the Gospel, may skip all that 
lies between and, like young eagles, 
fly directly into the Sun. 





Good to the last drop 


We Bombed : 


MARTIN J. O'GARA LEPER COLONY 


tive clear: St. John’s Leper asylum, Wy 
Mandalay, Burma. The ship had been WW 


readied and the cargo securely tied 
down, clothing, food, vestments, soap, 
candles and a dozen other things 
which the Franciscan nuns of the > 
Convent of Our Lady of Proviey 
dence had s ks in beggi N 
pent weeks in begging 
and preparing. r 

I finished Mass at 7:45 a.m. By 8, 
the engines of the plane were run- 
ning, and we were off. They were not 
to stop again (we hoped) until we had 
gone to Mandalay and back, our mis- 
sion accomplished. The commander of 
the field was at the controls. 

We climbed to 10,000 feet, to be sure 
to miss the peaks. Once we gained our 
altitude, it was easy sailing until Man- 
dalay revealed its flat head. When the 
Irrawaddy river began to show itself 
some 30 miles ahead of us, everybody 
went to work. We had been letting 
down for more than half an hour, and 
by the time we approached: the city 
we were down to 3,000 feet. I began to 
feel stupidly important because my 
part’ of the work was to begin. I had 
been’ warned for a week that the col- 
onel would find Mandalay, but I must 
find St. John’s. With my confidence in 
God and a rough map a’ British en- 
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gineer had prepared, I assured 
them I would. But as we came 
lower and lower, down over the 
southeast corner of the city, it didn’t 
look anything like the rough map. 
As we banked to the left, at about 
150 miles an hour, the colonel asked, 
“Do you see it?” and I had to say sick- 
ly, “No, sir.” Later I was to hear from 
one of the asylum Sisters her story of 
that morning. 

“We had just left the chapel after 
Mass, when a telephone call informed 
us that ‘according to signals received, 
a plane will fly over the asylum on 
Tuesday afternoon, the 22nd, and drop 
provisions. Please mark the area desir- 
ed with a large T.’ Two of the Sisters 
are entrusted with the charge of the T, 
a favorable spot is chosen in the center 
of a large field, and at 10 a.m. they 
sally forth with some white cloth. 

“Two dangers now present them- 
selves: that of having the cloth stolen 
by outsiders coming into the grounds 
or of having it eaten by a flock of goats. 
But a crowd of willing helpers is found 
in the small leper girls, who guarantee 
to protect the very important T from 
man and beast. When the Sister ex- 
plains to them the reason for it, their 
excitement knows no bounds, and they 
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take up their positions under the near- 
est trees.” 

We in the plane headed for the big 
fort, turned around, and began follow- 
ing the main street. Now we could 
detect the Agricultural college; now 
the cross street and the canal; and 
vaguely, two patches of buildings 
which must be the asylums. We swoop- 
ed lower still as we turned, and could 
distinguish a tiny cross atop a red 
building. I almost broke the colonel’s 
eardrum as I shouted, “That’s it.” We 
looked again and saw the white T 
dutifully prepared, but much too close 
to the buildings. While the colonel was 
making another half circle, and head- 
ing straight for the front door, the rest 
of the crew were busy taking off the 
door of the plane, putting the chutes 
on the parcels, tying heavy rope around 
themselves so as not to be sucked out of 
the ship. On the run to the front of 
the house, the boys back aft had three 
signals, each time given by the col- 
onel, A green light flashed for “Get 
ready”; a red light for “Get set”; and 
a bell rang for “Let it go.” When the 
bell stopped ringing, they stopped let- 
ting it go. I was in the nose of the ship 
as we approached the house each time, 
and could easily see some of the Sisters 
and others waving away. As soon as we 
passed over the house, I would dash 
back to watch the target. We never 
saw the first chute we dropped. We 
did see all the others, but not for long, 
because they were speedily picked up. 

The Sister who was on the ground 
tells me, “Midday has barely struck 
when the drone of a plane is heard, In- 


stantly from every corner the patients 
come running. Many of the commu- 
nity have not yet heard the news and 
as the plane circles lower and lower, 
one of the Sisters appears very agitated, 
and half afraid that the war has broken 
out afresh. The excitement is at its © 
pitch when a bright yellow parachute 
descends, and lands on-the roof of one 


-of the wards, and while all hurry in 
that direction, the case has burst open 


and reveals—candles! The varying ex- 
pressions of disappointment are a 
study, except that on the face of the 
Sister Sacristan, who looks very satis- 
fied, By this time the target is covered 
by the runners, whom it is impossible 
to keep under cover, and evidently the 
‘bombers’ are afraid of causing dam- 
age, for they immediately make off and 
drop some more parachutes a little dis- 
tance away, outside our grounds. 

“A group of hopefuls immediately 
set off at full speed, for here in Man- 
dalay this type of bomb would be con- 
sidered public property. All attention 
is now directed to the opposite direc- 
tion; groups of patients make for the 
boundaries; carts and pedestrians in 
the roads outside stop to watch this 
wonderful event. A group of our pa- 
tients commandeer a bullock cart and 
return in triumph with parachute, 
soap, cigars, and flour, all in one glor- 
ious mess. In another field are two or 
three Sisters surrounded by a pile of 
potatoes, onions, tins of sardines and 
corned beef. Never was such a sight 
seen on Mandalay; all the spectators 
are open-mouthed. In one of the vil- 
lages where we had seen a parachute 
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drop, a man informed us that just a 
few strands of cord had fallen from the 
plane, but a few pressing inquiries 
brought forth the parachute, and after 
some time the packet arrived from 
another direction. Eventually every- 
thing arrives at the convent; all who 
have helped retrieve the precious packs 
ets receive sweets and soap. 

“Now begins the work of opening. 
Rev. Mother Provincial and Rev. 
Mother Superior arm themselves with 
a large pair of scissors, others with 
hammers, and we go to it! In addition 
to the original packets are parcels of 
food from our American friends, even 
powdered milk, cocea, sugar, and tin- 
ned meats.” 

As we flew toward the house for the 
last time, there seemed to be a huge 
crowd im the center of the field we 
were using. Although the parcels were 
relatively light, from our height they 
could badly injure any person they 
might hit. To avoid an accident we 
swerved over to the adjoining field and 
let go. As we finally flew back and 
away, I could see a priest gathering 
things; a nun with an armful of chutes, 


walking back toward the house; and in 
front of the house, a nun who had 
been waving in the open apparently 
got the idea that something more 
might drop, and ran under a tree, 
We were as happy as the Sisters 
about the accomplishment of our mis. 
sion, as we started upstairs again. Our 
half. hour of low, slow flying was a 
trifle hard on the gas supply and on 
the nerves of the pilot. About three 
hours after we left Mandalay, we 
should have been 15 minutes from 
home, but I could not recognize any 
landmarks. The colonel called me te 
show me the fuel guages; we had 15 
gallons left in each tank, enough for 
about ten minutes of flying. Although 
we had parachutes aboard, we hoped 
not to use them. He ordered everybody 
out of the cockpit, but as I, too, started 
to leave, he insisted I stay. (He must 
have known that I was carrying the 
holy oils in my pocket.) But then our 
home base opened up at us, out of 
nowhere. We finally hit the runway 
and taxied in; and as we turned to park 
the ship, our No. 1 engine sputtered 
and died. It had drunk its last drop. 


To their families, saints are generally a nuisance; to the many good people 


who are unconsciously ashamed of being religious and try to represent religion 
as only sociology or only reformed economic conditions, the saints are a rebuke 
and challenge hardly to be suffered, for their way is always the impractical way 
of the Sermon on the Mount: poverty, humility, the folly of the cross. But it 
is not the social reformer nor the economist nor even the Church leader who has 
done tremendous things for the human race, but the silly saints in their rags 
and tatters, with their empty pockets and their impossible dreams. It is the 
saints who made universities and hospitals and schools, the saints who fought 
against slavery, who saved children abandoned by their parents, who went out 
and tended lepers, and who taught the poor. 

From The Reed of God by Caryll Houselander (Sheed: 1944)- 
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American centenary 


IMMACULATE PATRONESS 


By DALE THOMAS 
Condensed from the Marianist* 


i: Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
eption this month marks the cen- 
tenary of the decree issued by the 
American hierarchy designating Mary 
Immaculate as patroness of the U.S. 
Its recurrence recalls also the leading 
part taken by American Catholics in 
petitioning the Holy See to define the 
dogma, and the joy with which they 
greeted the infallible pronouncement 
of Pope Pius [X in 1854 that the Virgin 
had been conceived free from the guilt 
and stain of original sin, a privilege 
shared only by her divine Son. 

Primarily, a definition of dogmatic 
truth is made to confound heresies, as 
when the Council of Trent 400 years 
ago defined Mary’s utter immunity 
from actual sin, to confound the errors 
of the Protestants. But another equally 
valid reason would be the pressure of 
public devotion, as with the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

The definition of the Immaculate 
Conception did not mean the addition 
of a new doctrine, but only a solemn 
avowal of a dogma already contained 
implicitly in divine Revelation; not, 
indeed, in Sacred Scripture, but in 
Christian tradition, which is the un- 
written word of God. This was made 
dear by Pius IX in his Bull proclaim- 
ing the dogma, “The illustrious monu- 
ments of tradition, both of the Eastern 


and Western Church, most convinc- 
ingly testify that the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception of the most 
blessed Virgin always existed in the 
Church, as received from those who 
lived before, and as marked with the 
character of revealed doctrine.” 

Ecclesiastical writers in the first 
three centuries of Christianity make 
no explicit mention of Mary’s immu- 
nity from original sin, but many defi- 
nite testimonies appeared in the 4th 
and following centuries. Among writ- 
ers who stressed the general holiness 
of the Virgin were St. Augustine (354- 
430), and St. Maximus of Turin (380- 
465). The latter asserted that “Mary 
was a worthy dwelling for Christ, not 
because of the qualities of her body, 
but because of her original grace.” 
Prominent among early Eastern writ- 
ers who upheld Mary’s freedom from 
original sin were St. Ephraem of Syria 
(306-373) and St. John Damascene 
(676-749). 

These writers belong, in the de- 
velopment of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception, to what is 
known as the period of peaceful pos- 
session, a time when the truth is ac- 
cepted with little or no question by all 
the faithful. As outlined by St. Au- 
gustine, however, there are second and 
third stages to what is called progress 
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in knowledge of a dogma of faith. 
The second is when theologians argue 
pro and con in an effort to seek clari- 
fication of the dogma, and the third 
is when the Church defines infallibly 
how the doctrine is to be understood 
and believed. 

Objections made by theologians at 
this second stage, even when they are 
later shown to be invalid, contribute 
powerfully to the discovery of the 
truth. It is precisely by showing how 
these serious objections do not really 
fit the case, that the truth becomes 
finally clarified. 

The second stage began with St. 
Bernard (1091-1153), who at one time 
wrote a letter to the canons of the 
Lyons cathedral upbraiding them for 
a superstitious excess. The canons were 
understanding the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception as the sanctifica- 
tion of our blessed Mother before her 
animation, 

St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) 
proposed the difficulty that the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception seemed 
to dispense with the need of a Re- 
deemer for Mary, whereas it is a cer- 
tain dogma that Christ died for the 
salvation and redemption of all men 
without exception. In his Companion 
to the Summa, Father Walter Farrell, 
O.P., says, “St. Thomias, in his treat- 
ment of the original sanctity of our 
Lady, insisted on three things: her 
purity from sin; her redemption by 
Christ; and the fact that the grace of 
her sanctification was also a grace of 
preservation. On these same principles, 
Pope Pius IX declared the dogma of 
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the Immaculate Conception to be of 
faith. But there is a serious dispute 
among theologians as to whether 
Thomas taught or denied the Immacu. 
late Conception itself. The argument 
hinges fundamentally on a distinction 
of priority of time and of nature; in 
other words, the question at issue is 
whether Thomas was arguing that we 
must think of Mary as conceived be. 
fore being sanctified, or whether he 
maintained that Mary was, in time, 
conceived and later sanctified. The de. 
fined doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception makes it clear that Mary was 
preserved from original sin in the very 
instant of her conception; so that never, 
even for the shortest period of time, 
was there a stain of sin on her soul.” 

Some noted Franciscan writers of 
the 12th and 13th centuries also found 
difficulty with the prerogative of 
Mary’s sinless conception. However, 
toward the close of the 13th century, 
the general theological attitude became 
more favorable. One of the most in- 
fluential figures in this new trend was 
Duns Scotus (1266-1308), who solved 
the difficulty propounded by St. Thom- 
as Aquinas by explaining that one 
could be pre-redeemed. He attributed 
such redemption to Mary, holding that 
while she did not escape the universal 
law that all men must be redeemed by 
Christ’s blood, she was preserved from 
original sin in view of the merits of 
Christ’s future passion. 

During this period of discussion 4 
controversy developed between the 
Franciscans and others who held for 
the Immaculate Conception and were 
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known as the Scotists, and some Do- 
minicans and other opponents, called 
the Thomists, who alleged the author- 
ity of St. Thomas as a basis for their 
arguments. 

Meanwhile, the Jesuit and other 
Orders had come out in favor of the 
dogma, until finally the preponder- 
ance of theological opinion was behind 
it. This was evident in many acts and 
pronouncements of successive popes. 
In 1567, Pius V condemned the propo- 
sition of the Belgian theologian Mi- 
chael Baius that no one save Christ was 
free from original sin. Gregory XV in 
1622 forbade denial of the Immaculate 
Conception in public sermons and 
writings, while later Alexander VII 
placed on the Index all writings cast- 
ing doubt on the doctrine, although 
forbidding anyone to condemn oppo- 
nents as guilty of heresy or mortal sin. 
Sixtus IV enriched the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception with many indul- 
gences, and near the end of the 17th 
century, Clement XI made it a holy- 
day of obligation throughout the uni- 
versal Church. By that time belief in 
the Immaculate Conception was well- 
nigh universal in the Catholic world. 

The last obstacles to definition of 
the Immaculate Conception were swept 
aside largely through the efforts of St. 
Alphonsus, founder of the Redemp- 
torist Order and a foremost opponent 
of the Jansenist heresy. He had vowed 
to defend as true, even with his life, 
the teaching of the Immaculate Coa- 
ception. The dogma was finally pro- 
daimed after Pius IX had written to 
all the bishops of the world asking 
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their views. Of 603 bishops who re- 
plied, only five or six definitely op- 
posed the definability of the doctrine. 

Rejoicing in Rome over the great 
event was marked by impressive cele- 
brations in the Basilica of St. Peter, 
which was decorated for the occasion 
with a splendor never before known. 
In Catholic dioceses everywhere news 
of the definition was hailed as a mile- 
stone in Marian history. In the U.S., 
devotion to Mary had grown remark- 
ably and the volume of Marian litera- 
ture had reached sizable proportions, 
as testified by the famous priest-con- 
vert, Father Donald X. MacLeod, in 
his History of the Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in North Amer- 
ica, published in 1866. His book re- 
vealed an astonishing number of 
towns, cities, rivers, and lakes that had 
been named after Mary. According to 
Father MacLeod, the peak of Ameri- 
can devotion to the Mother of God was 
reached in the action of the Baltimore 
council in 1846 in electing Mary Im- 
maculate as U.S. patroness. 

Four years after the doctrine was 
defined by Pius LX came the seal of 
heavenly approval when Mary, making 
herself known to Bernadette Soubirous 
at Lourdes, declared, “I am the Im- 
maculate Conception.” Since then 
Lourdes has become one of the great 
holy cities of Catholicism. As recently 
as last September this great shrine was 
the center of one of the greatest reli- 
gious pilgrimages ever witnessed in 
France, when 70,000 former French 
deportees and war prisoners gathered 
to thank the Virgin for their safe re- 
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turn after all the perils of war. 

Recent decades have seen establish- 
ment of numerous Mariah shrines and 
grottoes in the U.S., many dedicated 
to Our Lady of Lourdes. Probably the 
most magnificent undertaking of its 
kind in the world is the still uncom- 
pleted national shrine dedicated to the 
Immaculate Conception, at the Cath- 
olic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C., which contains among 
many artistic and architectural won- 
ders a high altar donated by the Marys 
of America. It is estimated that the 
shrine will ultimately cost $6 million. 

In proclaiming the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, the Church 
placed a second glorious circle on our 
Lady’s crown, the first being the proc- 
lamation by the Council of Trent of 
her utter immunity from actual sin. 
Now Catholics everywhere are urging 
that a third circle be added by a defini- 
tion of the doctrine that the Virgin, 
by the power of her crucified Son, was 
assumed body and soul shortly after 
her death to reign with Him as Mis- 
tress of Heaven. 

Petitions for definition of the dogma 
of the Assumption originated almost 
immediately after the Church had is- 
sued its doctrinal judgment on the 
Immaculate Conception, and already 
millions of Catholics in many countries 


have joined in the movement, Las! 
August, James Cardinal McGuigan, 
Archbishop of Toronto, called for 1 
crusade of prayer that the Assumption 
may be infallibly proclaimed, and in 
the following month the newly organ. 
ized Catholic Theological Society of 
America presented through the Mos 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the U. S., a for. 
mal petition for the definition. 

The definition of the Immaculate 
Conception resulted in a great increase 
of devotion at a time when the Cath- 
olic Church in America and abroad 
was being threatened by powerful and 
subtle enemies. In this dawning era, 
when atomic energy poises an incal-} 
culable threat over the nations of the} 
world and the forces of materialism 
and atheism seem to be gradually un) 
dermining hopes for a true peace, 
Catholics are turning in reverent and 
hopeful supplication to the Queen of 
Peace. Out of this loyalty and confi 
dence have come the growing demands 
for a definition of the dogma of her 
Assumption. For there is no doubt}, 
that, in response to a new tribute of | 
love and admiration, the Queen of 
Peace will secure from her divine Son 
consolation and reassurance - for her 
children in days of mounting uncer 
tainty and fear. 


ae 
The City of Man 


A pagan is pained more to own a bad villa than a bad life, as if man’s greatest \) 
good consisted in having everything good except himself. 


From The City of God by St. Augustine 
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Story of a pious woman who, unaware of the corruption left in her own soul by the 
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Russell, Dom Ralph, editor. Essays in Reconstruction. New York: Sheed & 
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Exciting modern adventures of the descendants of Gulliver’s Lilliputians; fantastic 
and amusing story for younger or older readers. 
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Wise, Evelyn Voss. THe Licnr or Stars. Milwaukee: Bruce. 221 pp. $2.50. 
Well-written novel of a priest’s life as pastor in the poor district where he had been 
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